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THE GREAT SEAL DEPUTED OF VIRGINIA 
by Peter Watne* 


“Tus category of seals has received until recently very little attention: . . . 
their administrative characteristic is that they are used for greater conven- 
ience to authenticate Documents which either had been previously, or would 
otherwise be, authenticated by the Great Seal itself. [It includes] the numer- 
ous Great Seals which took over from the Seal at home the business of grant- 
ing land and so forth in the COLONIES from the seventeenth century on- 
wards.”" It is as the first of the colonial series of such Great Seals Deputed 
that the seal of Virginia merits attention and for its own intrinsic interest. 
The subject of colonial seals is a field awaiting fuller exploration and ex- 
ploitation in the records in the Public Record Office in London and in the 
archival and manuscript repositories in the United States. This present 
study is an attempt to show the history of the seal of one cclony and, in so 
doing, may lead others to work on the same sources so that eventually some 
composite picture of the colonial seals of the American colonies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may emerge. 

The seal of Virginia has attracted attention before. In the Seventh An- 
nual Report of the Library Board of the Virginia State Library, 1909-1910, 
Edward S. Evans produced a valuable paper on The Seals of Virginia, which 


“Mr. Walne is the County Archivist, Berkshire, Reading, England, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society. 

The reproductions of the seals of James I, Charles II, William ITI, and of the first of Anne's 
seals are made by kind permission of the Public Record Office and thanks are due to Mr. L. C. 
Hector, Secretary of the Public Record Office, for his help. The remaining reproductions are by 
kind porate of * — Mint and thanks are due to Mr. C. L. Powell, Librarian and Curator, 


for his he Mr. F. L. Berkeley, Jr.. Mr. W. J. Van Schreeven, Dr. G. H. Reese, and 
Mr. R. H. is are also to be thanked for many kindnesses and help in the preparation of this 


C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A., then Deputy Keeper of 


Records, pp. 24-25. 
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dealt with the seals of the colony and of the commonwealth after indepen- 
dence. This is a notable pioneer work valuable for its quotation of author- 
ities and for the illustrations of the whole range of seals of colonial Virginia. 
The drawback is that Evans relied almost exclusively on transcripts of docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office; and it would seem that these transcripts 
were selective so that much new material has come to light from a closer 
study of the original documents. Evans, when he wrote, did not have 
the advantage of being able to consult the invaluable series of Calendars 
published by the Public Record Office, notably those of State Papers: 
Colonial, America and West Indies, of Treasury Books and Treasury Papers 
and the Journals of the Board of Trade and Plantations, all of which are 
mines of information for the historian of the Great Seals Deputed of the 
former colonies in America. None the less, this should not be held to de- 
tract from Evans’ achievement, for his article paints the broad outline 
development of the history of Virginia’s seal and it is additional detail of 
the picture which can be filled in by a closer study of the printed sources 
mentioned above and of the manuscript sources to be quoted later. 

More recently, E. K. Timings of the Public Record Office has published 
an article* on the first Great Seal Deputed, that of James I, of which the 
first known impression, in the Public Record Office, forms the subject. 
It is with this seal that the story begins. By the Letters Patent of April 10, 
1606,° to Sir Thomas Gates and others, each of the two colonies to be 
founded was to have a seal showing, on the one side, the King’s Arms and, 
on the other, a royal portrait; the legends were to be Sigillum Regis Magnae 
Britanniae Franciae et Hiberniae and Pro Concilio Primae (Secundae) Colo- 
niae Virginiae. This seal, unlike its successors, was vesica shaped, i.e., a 
pointed oval. It is frequently found reproduced on the title pages or flyleaves 
of early printed books relating to the colony and at the head of broadsides 
(Figure I). The matrices of the seal were probably engraved by Charles An- 
thony, an adventurer in the Virginia Company, and second son of the chief 
engraver of the Mint and of seals to Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth I. 
Charles himself was chief engraver of seals to James I and the unfortunate 
Henry, Prince of Wales, James’s eldest son, and it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the first seal of Virginia was from his hand, though no supporting 


evidence has been found for this contention.* 


2Archives, Michaelmas, 1951. “A Collector's Piece” (see plate XI of A Guide to Seals in the 
Public Record Office and Illustration No. 2 of Evans’ article). 

3Quoted by Evans and Timings: Pat. Roll, 4 Jac. I, pt. 19, no. 1709. 

4Alexander Brown in The Genesis of the United States (London, 1890), II, 814, prints a 
short biographical note on Anthony. 
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The seal of James I continued in use throughout his reign and that of his 
son, Charles I, and was still being applied to documents as late as 1651/2.° 
Of the history of the seal itself in the intervening years, not a great deal is 
known nor are impressions frequent. In May 1610 on his arrival in Virginia 
from the Bermudas, Sir Thomas Gates “received the old patent and seal from 
the President.”* Until 1640 the seal would appear to have been in the 
direct custody either of the governor or of the secretary of the colony. In 
August 1640 the custody of the seal was entrusted to Captain William 
Claiborne by order of the Council and General Court of the colony. At 
the beginning of May, Claiborne presented to the Council a petition to 
the King urging the establishment of an office “for the keeping of the 
colony seal.” This petition was referred by the King to “the sub-ministers 
for foreign plantations,” who reported favourably upon the proposals and 
referred it back to the Council and General Court for action. On August 
1, 1640, the Council, finding that the establishment of the office was 
necessary because of the growth of business in which the secretary was 
involved, resolved that Claiborne be admitted to “the said office of keeping 
of the colony seal and that there shall belong to the said office, the sealing 
of all patents, charters, grants and commissions and whatever else hath been 
usual here to be appointed to pass the great seal and to be inrolled in the 
office after they have been inrolled in the secretary's office when they pass 
the signet under the governor and council and precedent in the way of 
chancery: that the filing of all petitions and answers and interrogations as 
also the making out and sealing of all subpoenas either ad respondendum 
or ad testificandum and all other writs issuing out of chancery shall belong 
to this office.” The fees of the keeper of the seal were to be settled by the 
General Assembly of the colony. So that there should be no prejudice to 
the office of secretary of the colony, the Council and General Court at the 
same time defined the responsibilities which were to remain with that officer. 
They were the conduct of all correspondence by the governor and council; 
the drafting and issuing of all documents, which pass the hand and signet 
of the governor, and the enrollment of these instruments, some of which 
might subsequently be enrolled on passing the Great Seal; the issuing of 

to all who leave the colony and of licenses of various kinds; the 
probate and recording of wills, administrations of intestacy, marriage licenses 
and all that — to the prerogative court; the issue of writs and docu- 


SEvans, Seals of Virginia, 


6Thomas J. Werrenteker sbaker, Virginia Under the Stuarts, 1607-1688 (Princeton, 1914), p. 10. 
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ments connected with actions at common law; and “all things that pertain 
to the admiralty.” 

These arrangements of 1640, set out in such detail in the record of the 
proceedings of the Council and General Court, show clearly how involved 
the business of administration had become in just over thirty years of 
existence and what methods had been adopted to share out the work of 
administrative and legal business. The “office of keeping of the colony seal” 
was to all intents and purposes a royal chancery in embryo and the detailed 
story of its operations, if it could be written, would be a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the administrative history of colonial Virginia and a necessary one 
if the full implications of the workings of Virginia's Great Seal Deputed 
are to be understood. These arrangements show too that some hierarchy of 
seals, which always marks off advancing and increasingly complex adminis- 
trative organizations, was also in existence in the colony. Warrants under 
the signet or the governor's sign manual were needed to “move” the Great 
Seal, just as in England a more complicated system of sign manual, signet 
and privy seal might be needed to “move” the issue of a formal document 
under the Great Seal of the realm. The organization in Virginia, however, 
does not seem to have advanced beyond that of 1640, for no trace of an 


intervening “privy seal” has been found, although on three occasions re- 
quests were made for other seals by Nicholson and Spotswood in 1699,* 1714 
and 1716.° Nicholson asked for seals for the Council, the Secretary, and 
Notary Public, but nothing further came of this. Spotswood requested a 
second and smaller seal, partly because the fee of 20d. for a document 
under the Great Seal scarcely paid for the wax and partly because “patents 


and other public instruments” were on paper “and are easily torn by such 


a load of wax affix'd thereto.” Again, no second and smaller seal was sent.”” 


How long the office of Keeper of the Seal existed is not certain but by 
1655 it must have fallen into disuse since by that year there was no “public 


7Minutes of the Council and General Court of Virginia, 1622-1632, 1670-1676, ed. H. R. 
McIlwaine (Richmond, 1924), pp. 473-474. 

8C.O. 5/1310, f. 30v (P.R.O.) : Nicholson to Council for Trade and Plantations, July 1, 
1699. 
— 5/1317, no. 43 (P.R.O.) : Spotswood to Council, May 23, 1716: C.O. 5/1316, no. 
111, July 20, 1714. 

0T he small “crown” seal mentioned by Evans, congels Virginia, p. 25, used after c.1719, may 
have been an unofficial expedient to provide a lesser seal. 

For an unspecified period, peacoat beginning after 1660, the Secretary of the Colony did 
have a separate seal. apd. 12, 1685, the Council of Virginia resolved to petition the 
usual in all the other colonies. It is stated that, “in past times,” the Secretary had a distinct seal, 
but that it had been destroyed in the “times of confusion” (doubtless a reference to Bacon's Re- 
bellion). Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, ed. H. R. McIlwaine and 
Wilmer L. Hall (Ri 1925-1945), I, 71-72, hereafter Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va, 
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seal” in the colony."' On the restoration of Charles II, the keepership of the 
seal had, in all probability, reverted to the secretary. In April 1687 William 
Fitzhugh in Virginia wrote to Captain Henry Fitzhugh in England: 

I also promised in my last, to propose another profitable method for your advan- 
tageous coming here, provided what I before promised cannot be obtained, which is 
to get to be Keeper of the Broad Seal of this Country, with the profits thereto apper- 
taining, for you must know before our present Governor the Lord Howard came over 
the Seal of the Collony was in the Secretary's office; and al] Pattents, Commissions 
Proclamations &c., that issued forth came out of this office.” 


In 1699 the seal was again in the secretary's office, for Nicholson, in his 
letter of July 1 of that year to the Council for Trade and Plantations already 
cited, in speaking of the secretary's office said “For there the greater [seal] 
is kept and is all they use” in support of his request for a small seal for use 
by the secretary. No doubt a close search of the C. O. 5 and other series 
in the Colonial Office records in the Public Record Office would yield up 
material for a more thorough study of the office than is here attempted. 

Thus, by 1655, James I’s seal had ceased to be used and there had been 
no replacement, a state of affairs which continued until after the restoration 
of Charles II in 1660, when the second Great Seal Deputed of Virginia 
made its appearance. 

In 1662 a new seal for the colony is recorded amongst the records of the 
College of Arms, one of the duties of the officers of the College being to 
record and register all colonial seals. The seal there recorded in volume 2 of 
Sir Edward Walker's Grants is circular showing the Royal Arms, Garter 
and Crown, surrounded by the legend # EN + DAT + VIRGINIA - 
QVINTVM. Beside the representation of the seal is the note “Seale for Vir- 
ginia by warrant to Mr. Symonds 9 August 1662.”"* Beyond this, the record 
is silent, neither the Patent Rolls, docquet books, or Hanaper controlment 
books in the Public Record Office have anything to say about this second 
in the series of seals. 

The seal is, however, beyond doubt the work of Thomas Simons, chief 
graver to the Mint, 1649-1660, who was responsible for the third Great Seal 


llEvans, Seals of Virginia, E. 11, citing a letter of 1655 from the Governor and Council to 


Lieutenant Thomas Swann, which is signed only, “noe publick seale being in the 
countrey.” 
12Virginia Magazine of History and Biogrephy, II (1894-1895), 124. 
131 owe this reference to the kindness ir John Heaton-Armstrong, M.V.O., Clarenceux 
ing of Arms. The volume bears the press mark R.R.XIX.D. 
i4My colleague, Mr. A. W. Mabbs, very kindly searched these records. Nor is there any ref- 


erence to it in the doquet and fee books of the Pursebearer to the Lord Chancellor amongst the 
Clarendon archives in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. I am indebted to Dr. D. M. Barratt for this. 
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of Charles II for England and other official and colonial seals after the Res- 
toration;* although the seal as it was eventually engraved differs from that 
recorded at the College of Arms. Charles II’s Great Seal Deputed was a 
single-sided oval seal, 244” x 2” in dimension, bearing the Royal Arms, 
Garter and Crown with letters C R, one each side of the Crown, all sur- 
rounded by the legend EN - DAT + VIRGINIA + QVINTVM, contained 
within a cabled border (Figure II). The earliest known use of this seal is on 
a patent of October 27, 1663, amongst the Lee-Ludwell Manuscripts in the 
keeping of the Virginia Historical Society."° The speed with which the seal 
was engraved, dispatched to Virginia and brought into use compares favour- 
ably with the long time lags, which occurred in the case of later seals. 

Charles II’s seal had a long life, longer than might be anticipated, for it 
is found in use as late as February 25, 1698/9, when impressions were 
affixed to proclamations by the lieutenant governor on that day, subse- 
quently dispatched to England and now in the records of the Colonial 
Office in the Public Record Office."” It was not until the middle of 1699 
that a new Great Seal Deputed for Virginia reached the colony and was put 
into use, that of William III. 

Between these two seals, there falls a “ghost” seal, whose existence is both 
known and amply documented, but of whose use no trace will be found. 
It is the seal of James II, whose Great Seals and Great Seals Deputed 
are of great interest in the history of English seals."* On February 15, 
1684/5, a warrant under the Privy Seal to Francis, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, directed him to continue to use the old seal of Charles II “untill we 
shall give order for another Seal to be made with our own Royal name and 
Inscription.”"® This was the normal procedure subsequently followed on 
the sovereign’s death and Charles’ seal could be expected to be in use a year 
or two after his death. 


15For an account of his life, see Simons’ entry in the Dictionary of National Biography; for 
illustrations of his prolific output of seals, coins and medals, see Medals, Coins, Great Seals From 
the Elaborate Works of Thomas Simons . . . , by George Vertue (London, 1753). Vertue’s 
identification of seals is not always accurate and he does not show the Virginia seal. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Great Seal Deputed for Jamaica of Charles II (Vertue, plate XXXVI) 
shows a kinship with the later Georgian seals of Virginia. 

16Evans, Seals of Virginia, p. 12. seal has disintegrated since Evans saw it. 

17C.0, 5/1309, ff. 239, 241, 243. 

18See The Antiquaries Journal, XXIII (nos, 1, 2, January-April, 1943), 1-13, for an article 
by [Sir] Hilary Jenkinson, “What Happened to the Great of James II?” Sir John Craig 
in The Mint (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 180-181, mentions an order of May 1, 1689, to the 
Roettiers, chief seal engravers, to adapt all James II's state seals for re-use to save expense. The 
seal of Barbadoes is an interesting example of these adaptations. 

19C.0, 5/1310, f. 183. 
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On December 18, 1687, a further warrant under the Privy Seal to Lord 


Howard of Effingham was sent out from England accompanying a new 

of a new design for use in the colony, the seal of which no impressions have 
been found. Unlike Charles II's seal, it was double-sided and, most prob- 
ably, circular. It is described in the warrant as “being engraven with our 
Royal Effigies sitting in our Royal Robes inthron’d, having on each side a 
Landskip, and upon the Canopy which is supported by two Angels and a 
Cherubin overhead this Motto En Dat Virginia Quintum with our Royal 
Titles in the Circumferences, And on the other side our Royal coat of arms, 
with the Garter, Crown, Supporters and Motto; with this inscription in the 
Circumference Sigillum Dominii Nostr. Virgin : in America’; this seal was 
to replace any other in use.” The seal was dispatched on December 21, 
together with a steel press. Its safe receipt for conveyance to the colony was 
acknowledged on the same day by William Byrd.”" This seal was the work 
of Thomas East, one of the engravers to the Mint, and a money warrant 
of July 20, 1688, followed by a money order of July 24 for the payment to 
him of £295.3.0 for engraving, blanching and finishing four large double- 
sided seals for Barbadoes, the Leeward Islands, New York, and Virginia, 
and a small seal for the Principality of Wales, and of £59.11.10 for cases and 
presses for these seals, is recorded in the Calendar of Treasury Books.” 

The seal could not have reached Virginia until late February or March 
at the earliest® and would thus have had an active life of only eight or nine 
months before James’s flight in the face of William of Orange’s triumphal 
progress to claim the Crown. However, it was never used. Being double- 
sided, almost certainly circular and of larger dimensions than its predecessor, 
James II's seal presented practical problems, which had not hitherto been 
faced in the colony. The last double-sided seal was that of James I, which 
went out of use in 1651/2, and was in any case oval and of similar dimen- 
sions. James II’s seal was too large to permit either matrix to be applied en 
placard to a document by wafering wax between the face of the document 
and another slip of paper as had previously been the practice with the seals 
of James I, though this seal was double-sided, and Charles II. Thus, the 
officials in the office of the Secretary of the Colony would need to apply the 
double-faced impressions from the new seal by the hanging or pendant 
method, thus having to acquire expertise in the manipulation of unaccus- 


5/1310, f. 18av. 


210.0. 5/1357, Fe: 180-183. 
2Vol. VIII, pt. IV, p. 2016. The colonial seals cost £70 each and the Welsh seal £15.3.0. 


23William Byrd attended a council meeting at Jamestown on April 22. Ex. Jour. Council Col. 
Va., I, 92. 
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tomed matrices and the use of parchment tags and silken cords beside having 
to engross formal documents passing the seal on parchment instead of paper 
as had formerly been the practice. Accordingly, for the reasons just given, 
the Council of Virginia on February 27, 1688/9, resolved that Charles II's 
seal continue in use until the Secretary’s office was provided with parchment 
and wax to enable the new seal to be used and that authority to do this be 
sought from England.™* 

Whatever we know to be the facts of the case, the government at home 
was under the impression that James’s seal was in use in the colony. On 
February 27, 1688/9, a royal warrant from the new sovereigns, William 
and Mary, enjoined Lord Howard to continue in use “the seal of that our 
Colony and Dominion Engraven with the name and inscription of the late 
King James the second for sealing all things whatsoever that pass the seal 
of that our Colony and Dominion untill we shall give order for another seal 
to be made with our Royal names and Inscription.”** Despite this order the 
former seal of Charles II remained in use for a further ten years. In 1698 
the Council of Trade and Plantations seems to have awakened to the fact 
that since the new reign began nothing had been done about certain of the 
seals of the American and West Indian Colonies. On March 9, 1697/8, the 
Secretary to the Council reported that the seal of Virginia in use was 
marked “C R,” that of Bermuda “J. R,” New Hampshire had no seal and the 
remainder were marked “W and M.” Accordingly, Henry Harris, chief en- 
graver of seals, was ordered to attend the Board on the morrow to receive 
instructions and advise on the matter.” On March 18 the Council recom- 
mended to the King that he direct that new seals should be prepared for 
Bermuda, New Hampshire, and Virginia.” An Order in Council of March 
31, 1698, received by the Council on April 5, accordingly ordered the prep- 
aration of these seals.”” A hastener for their completion was sent by the 
Council to Harris on June 17” and by December 14 the seal for Virginia 
was ready for, on that date, a draft warrant to Nicholson, describing the 


23eEx. Jour. Council Col, Va., I, 101; ibid., I, 519, cites a similar order of October 18, 1688, 
but does not give the reasons for continuing to use the old seal. No reference has been found in 
sources at the Public Record Office to show whether the authority was sought or received. 

24C.O. 5/1310, f. 182, This warrant together with the two = frvet II quoted above, and that 
of William III below, were copied and sent to England by Nicholson to accompany his letter of 
July 1, 1699 (C.O. 5/1310, ff. 30-31), when he requested an hierarchy of seals for the colony. 

‘alendar of State Papers: Colonial, America and West Indies (hereafter cited as Cal. S. P. 
Col.), 1697/8, p. 127. 

%[bid., p. 139. 

27Ibid., p. 160. 

BIbid., p. 274. 
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seal and ordering its use was forwarded to the King in Council,” and upon 
this draft was impressed the first known example of the new seal. 

William III's seal was of the same dimensions as that of Charles II, was 
likewise single-sided and bore upon its face the new royal arms, crown, 
garter, and inscription EN + DAT + VIRGINIA + QVINTUM, with 
the letters “W R” one each side of the crown (Figure III). All former 
seals were to be made no further use of, they were to be broken and defaced. 
The draft was approved and signed by William III on January 10, 1698/9,” 
and shortly thereafter the new seal was duly dispatched to the colony, where 
it was received late in April. On May 2 in the minutes of the Council of 
the colony, it was recorded that, as “His Majesty had been pleased to cause 
a new seal to be made for this colony, the old seals were ordered to be 
brought and publicly broken,” which was done on June 22." 

In the meantime, the movement for a series of official seals had been 
initiated by an Order of the Council of Virginia of February 23-25, 1698/9, 
instituting an inquiry into what seals were in fact in use and what war- 
rants existed for the use of the seal of the colony.” The results of this in- 
quiry were incorporated in Nicholson’s letter of July 1, 1699, asking for 
a seal for the Council, a “lesser” seal for the Secretary and a seal for the 
Notary Public,® to which the Council for Trade and Plantations sent a dis- 
couraging answer. 

In his same letter Nicholson acknowledged receipt of the new seal of 
William III and returned the two seals at present in the colony, “viz. the 
steel one of King Charles’s which is defaced: and the great silver one of 
the late K. James, both broken and defaced.” The difference in the 
metals from which Charles's and James's seals were made is interesting, 
the one of steel, which could only be defaced and the silver one of James, 
which could be broken. The question of payment for the new seal Nichol- 
son proposed to solve in a practical, if novel, manner. He hoped that the 
silver in King James's seal would be sufficient to cover the cost of the new 
one, “if not my merchant Mr. Micajah Perry will pay the rest.” Nicholson, 
no doubt, wrote to Perry on this point but Perry seems to have misunder- 
stood what he was to do, for on October 16, 1699, he wrote to William 
Popple, the Secretary to the Council of Trade, that “The Governour of 


290.0, 5/1309, f. 205. 
3C.O, 5/1310, £. 182: a copy, returned by Nicholson as one of the series of inclosures to his 


letter of July 1, 1699, already quoted. 
31Cal. S. P. Col., 1699, p. 186; Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va., I, 427, 463-464. 
Cal. S. P. Col. 1699, p. 78; Ex. Jour. Council Col, Va., I, 412. 
33C.0, 5/1310, ff. 30-31. 
MIbid., Ff. 19-20. 
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Virginia having sent the old seals to be made New: [I] desire you would 
be pleased to get the same done with utmost speed; and what charges are 
desired I will pay for the same.” Nothing further is heard of the cost of 
the seals; presumably James's seal yielded sufhcient to cover the cost of the 
new seal, press and case. 

With William’s death and the accession of Anne, the need for a new 
seal for each of the colonies again set the machinery in motion, the work- 
ings being slower than in the last instance. On April 13, 1702, a royal 
warrant authorized the continuing use of the seal of William III, an instruc- 
tion of which Nicholson acknowledged receipt on July 29.%° On May 31 an 
Order in Council directed the Council of Trade and Plantations to cause 
new seals to be prepared and laid before the Queen; and the Lord High 
Treasurer was directed to arrange for meeting the charges for these seals.*” 
The Council of Trade received the order on June 8 and issued its instructions 
to the seal engraver accordingly.” The Treasury issued its order on June 
5." Later in the year, Nicholson may have enquired when he might ex- 
pect the new seal, for on November 4, the Lords of Trade drafted a letter 
to him, which said “The Despatch of the new Seales intended for all her 
Majesty's Plantations will require some time. But since you have her 
Majesty's warrant to make use of the old one till further order there will be 
no inconvenience in it.” On May 3, 1705, the new seal for Virginia being 
ready, a warrant for its use and dispatch was drawn up, in which the seal 
is described as “Engraven with our Arms, Garter and Crown with this In- 
scription round the same EN DAT VIRGINIA QVINTUM” (Figure IV). 
Thus, the first of Anne’s seals was of a kind with those of Charles II and 
William III, being again single-sided. 

The dispatch of the new seal for Virginia and the departure of Edward 
Nott, whose patent of appointment as lieutenant governor was dated 
April 25, 1705, coincided. On May 8, 1705, the Council of Trade ordered 
that all the other new seals, except that for Jamaica, for the American colonies 
being ready for dispatch, the seals and warrants should be placed in one 
packet and delivered by the Postmaster-General to Nott on board the man- 
of-war, Kingston, at Plymouth, on which Nott would embark for Virginia, 
addressed in care of Colonel John Seymour, Governor of Maryland, who 


35C.0, 5/1310, f. 186. 

36C.O. 5/1312, £. 40; Ex, Jour. Council Col. Va., II, 265. 
37Cal. S. P. Col., 1702, p. 366. 

38] bid. 

39Calendar of Treasury Books, XVII, 446. 

400.0. 5/1335, 

41 Journal of the d of Trade and Plantations, 1, 134. 
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would arrange their distribution. Nott received the two packets containing 
the new Virginia seal and those for Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, at Plymouth on May 19 and acknowl- 
edged their receipt the same day, which receipt was read to the Council of 
Trade at its meeting on May 30. On February 4, 1705/6, a defect in the 
original warrant was brought to Nott’s attention by the Council of Trade, 
when they wrote to tell him that no mention had been made of the need to 
return the old matrix of William III's seal, defaced, to England to be laid 
before the Queen in Council and requesting him to return the seal. 
On September 2, 1706, Secretary Edmund Jenings duly returned the de- 
faced matrix.“ 

This first seal of Queen Anne was again the work of Henry Harris, 
amongst the last seals he ever engraved, for he died in 1705. The seal was 
of silver and is slightly larger in size than its predecessor, and cost £9, being 
so made “to order.” 

The union of the crowns of England and Scotland in 1707 and the con- 
sequent alteration of the royal arms to take cognizance of this fact made a 
complete new series of royal seals essential, including the Great Seals 
Deputed of the colonies. On July 6, 1708, the Earl of Sunderland, Sec- 
retary of State for the Southern Department and as such responsible for 
colonial affairs, wrote to inform the Council of Trade of this and asked 
for descriptions of the seals needed so that draft warrants for their prepara- 
tion could be put in hand.* On July 17 a royal warrant for the preparation 
of the new seals was issued to John Roos, the new chief engraver,” who on 
August 3 attended a meeting of the Council of Trade at which he was 
given his instructions.* 

It was not until 1712 that the new seal for Virginia was ready to be dis- 
patched to the Colony. This long delay was partly caused by the re- 
organization of the Royal Mint’s engraving department in 1705 after the 
deaths of Henry Harris and John Roettier. The cutting of seal matrices was 
entirely divorced from the preparation of dies for coinage, on the grounds 

“2Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, p. 139. 

Cal. S. P. Col., 1706-8, B 37. 

“Ibid., p. 217; Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va., III, 25, shows the matrix was defaced on August 
15, 1705, at the Capitol and handed to Jenings. 

“Calendar of Treasury Books, XX, 620. A subsequent entry, ibid., p. 651, makes it clear that 
Harris died whilst the work was still incomplete on the new colonial series of seals, as the Council 
of Trade certified that Mrs. Elizabeth Furnese, Harris's daughter, had been ordered to finish the 
work, which she did, and requested the Treasury to authorize payment for the work to her. 

Cal. S. P. Col. 1708-9, p. 19. 


#7Cal. S. P. Col., 1708-9, p. 37- 
®Ibid., p. 531. 
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that the office of seal engraver was not a part of the officially established 
strength of the Mint. The salary attached to the office was abolished and 
payment by fee for each seal matrix engraved was substituted. The Master 
of the Mint in future merely certified to the Treasury that such charges as 
engravers made were reasonable and in accordance with precedent.” In 
view of the large number of seals required on a new accession or a change 
in royal style or arms, and since the seals for the United Kingdom would 
have priority, it is not surprising that there should be time lags of four or 
five years in the dispatch of seals to the colonies overseas. 

The new seal of Virginia, along with that of Maryland, was ready by 
May 1712 when John Roos laid them before the Council of Trade, who 
then ordered the preparation of the necessary warrants for the use of the 
seals to the governors of the colonies.” A letter to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Sunderland's successor as Secretary of State for the Southern Department, 
enclosing the draft warrants, asking him to lay them before the Queen in 
Council for approval and transmission, was sent on May 13.*' On December 
6, 1712, at Windsor, the Queen signed the warrant to the Earl of Orkney 
for the use of the new seal and ordered the defacing of the old seal and its 
return.” 

This second seal of Anne was a return to the circular, double-sided 
variety. On the obverse was a figure of the Queen, the orb in her right hand 
and the sceptre in her left, whilst, kneeling before her, an Indian presented 
tobacco to her. Beneath the figures was the motto EN DAT VIRGINIA 
QVARTAM,”® around the circumference was the legend, Sigillum Provin- 
ciae de Virginia in America™* (Figure V). On the other side were shown 
the (new) royal arms, garter, crown, supporters and motto, Semper 
Eadem (Anne was the last sovereign to use a personal motto), the legend 
around the circumference was Anna Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae Franciae 

#9Sir John Craig, The Mint (Cambri 1953), pp. 201-202. 

Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, II, 363. 

51Cal. S. P. Col., 1711-12, p. 282. 

52C.0, 5/1316, ff. 388-389. 

ether one believes the ordinal a with regnum or coronam, according to the gender, 


to fourth when the crowns of England and Scotland 
were united. 

54A fine impression of this obverse was displayed in the Old World Pavilion at the Jamestown 
350th Anniversary Exhibition in 1957 from the series of trial or proof impressions in the Royal 
Mint Museum, London. These impressions are outstanding in their sharp rendering of detail, 
which never shows on ordinary impressions which are normally found e through paper, even 
on pendant double-sided seals, a a of colonial sealing practice which awaits explanation. 
The Royal Mint series of impressions begins with Anne’s second seal and contains impressions of 
the seals of all three Georges, including ‘both the seals of George II (of which more later). The 
obverse of George I's seal and an obverse of one of George II's seals were also on display at James- 
town in 1957. 
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et Hiberniae Regina Fidei Defensor (Figure V1). The seal was 434 inches 
in diameter. Roos’s charges for the making of the seal are extant in the 
records of the Royal Mint. For the engraving of the matrices, he charged 
£80; for the 31 ounces 2 pennyweights of silver that went into the making, 
£8.0.8; and for a shagreen case to protect the seal, £1.5.0, a total of 
£89.5.8.% Anne’s second seal was the first of the series showing an Indian 
offering the colony's product to his sovereign, a type founded, no doubt, 
on the Jamaican seal of Charles II and his successors, on which a native 
offers tropical fruit to the sovereign. 

The seal was dispatched to Alexander Spotswood under cover of letter 
of April 23, 1713,* and reached Williamsburg early in June 1714.” Spots- 
wood in his letter of July 20, 1714, acknowledging receipt of the new seal 
and returning the old one defaced, once more raised the question of another 
smaller seal, which showed some of the difficulties attendant upon the intro- 
duction of a double-sided seal of large dimensions. Some of the same rea- 
sons, which led to James II’s double-sided seal remaining unused for so many 
years were again put forward. Spotswood said that as there were many 
documents by law required to pass the Great Seal of the colony “for which 
the fees are very inconsiderable, and are therefore writt on paper to which 
this seal cannot be fixed without the danger of tearing off in a short time; 
it were to be wished that Her Majesty would be pleased to allow a lesser 
seal or signett, to be used for matters of small consequence, which would be 
less chargeable to the Secretary that keeps it, and most proportioned to the 
present fees, which the people will be very unwilling to be brought to in- 
crease.” Like Nicholson before him, Spotswood was no more fortunate, 
less so indeed as the Council of Trade does not even seem to have answered 
his request at all. The small “crown” seal, which Evans illustrates and dis- 
cusses in his pioneer article may well have been a local and unofficial ex- 
pedient, adopted when officials in London paid no heed to what was a very 
reasonable and well-founded request.” This supposition is given weight 


551 owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. C. L. Powell, Librarian and Curator, Royal Mint, 
who also allowed me to see the proof impressions just mentioned. Similar series exist for all the 
American colonies. 

Cal, S. P. Col., 1712-14, p. 172. 

57Ibid., p. 372; Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va., III, 374. 

58C.O. 5/1316, no, 111; The Official Letters of Alexander S ... ed. R. A. Brock 
(Richmond, 1882-1885), II, 72. I am greatly indebted to Mr. John M. Hemphill II, now of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, who drew my attention to this letter. My debt is much more extensive, as he 
gave me access to his notes of the Virginia section of the C.O. 5 series in the Public Records Office, 
which extended beyond the period at present covered by Cal. S. P. Col., saving me much labour. 
In other ways, too, he has been of great help. 

59Evans, Seals of Virginia, p- 25. 
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by the fact that no example of the seal has been found on documents in the 
Public Record Office. Research upon documents of the colonial period sur- 
viving in Virginia itself would confirm or deny the theory, at least they 
might be persuaded to provide an explanation of this interloper, which 
probably served just those purposes for which Nicholson and Spotswood 
wanted a “lesser seal.” 

Anne’s second seal had been in Virginia but ten days when the Queen 
died and George I began the Hanoverian dynasty’s ill-fated rule, and fresh 
seals were required. On June 2, 1715, the Council of Trade proposed to the 
King that new seals for the colonies be made.” To this the King in Council 
agreed™ and a warrant was issued for the preparation of new seals by Roos 
on June 27, 1715," which was repeated by a warrant of the Council of 
Trade to Roos of July 20, in which a description of the seal is given.® On 
the obverse is the effigy of the King, standing in his robes with an Indian 
kneeling before him presenting tobacco, the motto EN DAT VIRGINIA 
QVARTAM beneath them. The legend around the circumference is Sigil- 
lum Provinciae de Virginia in America (Figure VII). The reverse bears 
the royal arms, garter, crown, supporters and motto with the encircling 
legend Georgius Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae Franciae et Hiberniae Rex 
Fidei Defensor. The seal is of the same diameter as its predecessor and of 
equally fine workmanship. It was completed by October 4, 1717, when 
Roos laid it before the Council of Trade.* His charges were similar to those 
made in 1712, £80 for the engraving and £1.5.0 for the shagreen case, 
but the amount of silver was less, being only 29 ounces, 6 pennyweights 
for which the charge was £7.11.10, making a total of £88.15.10.% On 
October 11, the Council of Trade issued the letters to colonial governors 
in which the new seals and the warrants for their use were enclosed. On 
October 15, Mr. Popple of the Council of Trade sent the box containing a 
new seal and accompanying papers to Micajah Perry for transmission to 
the governor.” By early January 1717/18 the new seal was in Spotswood’s 
hands, who, in acknowledging safe receipt on February 27, promised to 


Cal. S. P. Col., 1715-16, p. 198. 

61] bid., p. 206. 

p. 212. 

63 ]bid., p. 239; quoted by Evans, Seals of Virginia, p. 25. 

Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, Ill, 227. 

6From the Royal Mint Records, by the kindness of Mr. C. L. Powell. 
6C.O, 324/10, p. 141. 

67Cal. S, P. Col., 1717-18, p. 68. 
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return the old defaced seal as soon as possible, which was with his letter of 


June 24, 1718. 

In the interval between George I's accession and the receipt of his new 
seal in Virginia, Spotswood relates an incident in the history of Virginia's 
Great Seal Deputed, which takes one back to the earliest days of the use 
of seals in England. The seal, as an outward, tangible sign of the authen- 
ticity of a document issued in its owner's or user's name, was, until well into 
“modern” times, used in place of an authenticating signature. By the 
eighteenth century, except in the case of the most formal and solemn docu- 
ments, the seal had lost its former status as a talisman — except amongst 
primitive people, to whom the familiar and respected symbols meant, as they 
still do, far more than the written or printed word. On October 24, 1715, 
in a dispatch to Stanhope, Secretary of State, Spotswood discusses negotia- 
tions for a treaty with the Indians.” Certain of the chiefs, suing for peace, 
had come to the appointed place under safe conducts, which Spotswood had 
issued under seal. The remainder had not come, “their doubting the reality 
of my passport, being under a different seal from that which they had 
been accustomed to see from this colony.” They required an assurance that 
it was indeed Spotswood, who had summoned them under safe conduct. 
“Whereupon to remove their scruples, having by me a blank with [an] 
impression of the old seal upon it, I have sent it and not without hopes of 
bringing them still to a Treaty.” The considerable differences between the 
second of Anne’s seals and her first and those of William II and Charles II, 
in size and design, wouid justifiably arouse confusion and suspicion but 
Spotswood’s ingenious solution deserved a satisfactory outcome, which 
doubtless it had. 

On May 23, 1716, Spotswood, in the interval of waiting for the new seal 
to arrive, once more raised the question of a smaller seal. In his letter of 
that date to the Lords of Trade,” which was sent by the hand of Dr. Wil- 
liam Cocke, Spotswood complains “how improper the Seal appointed by 
her late Majesty is for the business of this Country; Abundance of things 
pass under it, for which the fees appointed by law, do not exceed 20d., a 
price scarce enough to pay for the wax required for a seal little less than the 
Great Seal of England: besides that the Patents and other Publick Instru- 


68Cal. S. P. Col., 1717-18, p. 193; Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va., III, 461; Official Letters of Alex- 
ander Spotswood, II, 261. , 
Cal, S. P. Col., 1717-18, p. 272. 
"Cal. S. P. Col., 1715-16, pp. 316 and 319, where he tells the story to the Council of Trade; 
Letters of Alanander Il, 131 
1C.O. 5/1317, no. 43; Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, II, 163. 
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ments here are generally writt upon paper and are easily torn by such a 
load of wax fix’d thereto; so that I hope when His Majesty is pleased to 
direct another Seal for this Colony it will be such as is more suited to the 
circumstances of the country.” His account of the suspicions of the natives 
at the unusual nature of the large double-sided seal just recounted was an 
important factor which the more sophisticated, seal-conscious officials in 
England could hardly appreciate, being at some centuries removed from 
the time when seals were similarly regarded in England. Once more his 
plea fell on deaf ears. 

The death of George I was followed a bare fortnight later by a circular 
letter from the Council of Trade and Plantations to all colonial governors, 
dated June 26, 1727,” reminding them that under the Act for the Succes- 
sion of the Crown, all public seals in being at the time of the demise of the 
Crown were to continue in use until the new sovereign gave orders to the 
contrary and sent new seals.” The machinery for the issue of new seals began 
to work in August, when the Council prayed the King to order new seals,” 
which his Majesty agreed to do on September 20.” On November 17, the 
Council ordered John Rollos, H. M. seal cutter, to engrave new seals “of 
the usual size” as soon as possible for all the colonies.” Each seal was de- 
scribed in detail and a general rider to Rollos was added to the warrant 
that he should “observe this as a general Direction, that his Majesty’s par- 
ticular Arms and Foreign Titles be inserted as in the Great Seal of this 
Kingdom. In order to which you are to use your discretion in contracting 
the words.””” As George’s Latin titles were more sonorous than his predeces- 
sor’s, the “general Direction” was necessary. He was, to quote the Virginia 
part of the Warrant, Georgius II* Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae Franciae 
et Hiberniae Rex Fid : Defensor Brunsvici et Luneburgi Dux Sacri Romani 
Imperii Archi Thesaurarius et Elector.* With this Rollos coped well and 
his contracted legend” fitted snugly round the central device of the reverse, 
comprising the royal arms, garter, crown, supporters and motto (Figure IX). 
The obverse contained the portrait of the King standing to receive tobacco 
from an Indian kneeling before him with the inscription EN DAT VIR- 

72Cal, S. P. Col., 1726-27, p. 309. 

736 Anne, c. 41, S. 9. 

Cal. S. P. Col., 1726-27, p. 329. 

SIbid., p. 352. 


Cal, S. P. Col., 1726-27, p. 403. 
77C.O, 324/11, p. 53. 


*Ibid., p. 55. 
oyal Mint i ion: GEORGIVS. II. D.G. MAG. BRI. FR. ET. HIB. REX. 
F.D. BRUN, ET. LUN. DUX. S.R.I. AR. THES. ET. PR. EL. The PR. is an addition not men- 
tioned in the warrant. 
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GINIA OVARTVM beneath, all circumscribed by the legend Sigillum 
Provinci... Nostrae de Virginia in America (Figure VIII). On November 6, 
1729,” the seals for the colonies being ready, the Council of Trade enclosed 
them, each with their warrants for use under the sign manual, dated October 
6, 1729," in a letter to the respective governors. On May 29, 17309, 
Lieutenant Governor Gooch acknowledged receipt of the new seal and 
proposed to send the old seal home by the Bideford, a man-of-war shortly 
returning. On July 20, 1732, the Council forwarded the old matrix of 
George I's seal to Queen Caroline, as Guardian of the Kingdom in George 
II's absence,® and its defacement was ordered on August 10. 

On this occasion, the Virginia revenues paid for the whole series of 
American Colonial seals produced for the new reign. On December 15, 
1729, a royal warrant to John Grymes, Receiver of the Revenues in Virginia, 
ordered the payment of £349.13.3 to John Rollos, chief engraver of seals, 
out of the Virginia quitrents for the making of the various seals, for silver 
duty payable and “other materials fitted for the same.”® 

Normally one would anticipate no further mention of another Great Seal 
Deputed for Virginia until shortly after George III's accession. However, 
on June 12, 1750, Thomas Lee, President of the Council of Virginia, 
wrote to the Board of Trade that “our Great Seal is broke by use, it has been 
sawdered for present use, until your Lordships will be pleased to have an- 
other sent.”® Precisely how a silver matrix could be broken by mere use 
is hard to imagine, but broken it was and patched up for use. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1750, the King in Council ordered a new silver seal to be prepared 
by his seal-engraver “with the same Impressions; and of the same size with 
that which is broken” (Figures X and XI). The seal was ready by 
April 30, 1751, when it was laid before the King in Council,® and in Au- 
gust, the seal, with warrant and covering letter, was ready for dispatch.™ 
The seal was taken to Virginia by Robert Dinwiddie, who wrote to the Lords 
of Trade on February 14, 1751/2, that “I brought with me a new Seal for 
this Dominion & was ordered to send the old one to your Lordships, which 

Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, VI, 71. 
81Cal, S. P. Col., 1728-29, p. 494. 


8.0. 5/1322, £. 140; Ex. Jour. Council Col. Va., IV, 212. 
8Cal. S. P. Col., 1732, p. 180. 


bid., p. 192. 

SCalendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-30, p. 235. 
86C.0. 5/1327, f. 88. 

87C.0. 5/1327, f. 130. 

88C.O0. 5/1327, f. 151. 

89Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, IX, 221-223. 
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I now do & enclosed is the Capts. receipt for it." The receipt is signed 
by Isham Randolph and dated at Williamsburg on February 8. 

The new seal, allowing for the fact that it came from a different en- 
graver's hand, is very similar to its predecessor. Slight differences in work- 
manship can be seen on the Royal Mint proof impressions but it is doubtful 
whether these would be discernible on the usual workaday impressions made 
on the wax cake through paper. Nor is it possible from the Royal Mint 
proofs to say which represents George II’s first seal and which his second.” 
It would be interesting to know whether any good impressions can be found 
for the period during which the “sawdered” first seal was in use to see what 
the precise nature of the damage was. 

With the death of George II begins the last chapter in the story of the 
Great Seal Deputed of Virginia, and a chapter less amply documented than 
its predecessors. On December 2, 1760, instructions to prepare new seals 
for the colonies were issued to Mr. Major, chief seal engraver.” By April 1, 
1761, Major had been removed from the post and succeeded by Mr. Seaton, 
to whom the work was entrusted. It was not until January 13, 1762, that 
Seaton received his instructions “of the same tenor” as those to Major of 
December 2, 1760." The Virginia seal was not completed until 1767, when, 
on July 11, the new matrices, together with the warrant describing and 
ordering the use of the new seal, were sent to Lieutenant Governor Fau- 
_ quier, who received them on October 16 and delivered them forthwith to the 
\ Secretary.* On November 24, 1767, Fauquier wrote to Lord Shelburne, 
Secretary of State, that he had received the old seal from the Secretary, 
“which I will return to your Lordship with the first Box of public Papers, 
as the safest Conveyance.”® After which, the old seal of George II was 
doubtless duly returned and defaced in Council. 

The last of its line, George III’s seal shows only one notable departure 
from those of his predecessors, a departure, which seems to have an ironical 
twist, unintended by its engraver. The legends, with the change of number 
as necessary, the royal arms, garter, crown, supporters, motto and inscription 
are all the same as on George II’s two seals, except that the Pl. addition in 


9C.O. 5/1327, pp. 455-457. See also Ex. Jour. Council Co. Va., V, 372, 373. 

Until definite evidence, from impressions attached to documents, is forthcoming, the tentative 
order of George II's seals is that followed in Figures VIII and IX (the first seal) and Figures X 
and XI (the second seal). There are vague stylistic affinities between this ww designated 
second seal and George III’s seal, but the point awaits clear and irrefutable evidence 

S2Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations, XI, 181-182. 

p. 242. 

9C.O. 5/1332, ff. 21-22. 
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George II's Imperial titles is this time omitted (Figure XIII). The change 
is in the portraiture on the obverse, which shows George III with the Indian 
kneeling before him, presenting the usual sheaf of tobacco. Unlike his 
predecessors, George III does not stand erect, hand outstretched for the gift 
but, in a more magnanimous gesture, leans forward to accept what his sub- 
ject offers him” (Figure XII). It is a pity this could not be read as an 
omen for the future; if it had, the story of the Great Seal Deputed of the 
Province of Virginia in America would have been longer. 


‘This shows most clearly in the Royal Mint proof impression, which was not shown at the 
1957 Jamestown Exhibition. 


THE HUNGARIAN HISTORIAN, LEWIS L. KROPF, 
ON CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRUE TRAVELS 


A Reappraisal 
by Laura Striker* 


A three hundred years old controversy came to a dead end when Captain John 
Smith's next to incredible adventures in Hungary and Transylvania came under the 
dissecting criticism of a Hungarian historical researcher — Lewis L. Knorr. 


Tue Harvard Guide to American History refers the scholar investigating the 
question of Captain John Smith’s credibility to Lewis L. Kropf’s “Communi- 
cation” appended to a review of John Fiske’s Old Virginia and her Neigh- 
bors, in the American Historical Review for July 1898.' The following lines 
quoted from Kropf were thus accepted as the conclusive answer to the 
centuries-old discussion. 


The controversy on this point has now lasted three centuries, as he [Fiske] says, 
and will to my mind last many centuries longer, so long in fact as “historians of a 
later age” will continue to consult their own convenience and not take the trouble to 
look for materials of evidence in the proper quarter. To settle the point I have ran- 
sacked Hungarian sources and at the beginning of 1890 contributed a short series of 
articles to the London Notes and Queries (7th Ser., Vol. IX.) in which I adduced more 
than ample evidence to prove that Captain Smith’s exploits in Hungary, Transylvania, 
Wallachia and Moldavia as related by himself in the True Travels and Adventures 
are a worthless and pseudo-historical romance. . . . 

The articles in Notes and Queries have unfortunately escaped the notice of Captain 
Smith’s latest biographer, in the English Dictionary of National Biography, and there- 
fore it is not to be wondered at that they have remained unknown to Professor Fiske 
in far Massachusetts. Consequently, as I said, ink will continue to flow and “the 
smoke of conflict” will continue “to hover about the field.” Had Professor Fiske read 
my contribution to the controversy he would have penned Chapter III. of his Old 
Virginia and her Neighbors in a totally different frame of mind, no doubt, and inevi- 
tably come to the conclusion that “the staggering blow between the eyes” of which he 
writes was the one that gravelled the Virginian Ananias and not the “flippant critics” 
who laugh at his rodomontades.? 

“Dr. Striker translated The Life of John Smith, English Soldier by Henry Wharton ( 

Hill, 1957), just published by the Virginia Historical Soci ty. In an introductory essay to 

\Harvard Guide to American History, ed, Oscar Handlin, et al (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 


. 263. 
4 2The American Historical Review, III, 737-738. 
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After this diatribe it was no wonder that Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
included Captain John Smith, “an oldest inhabitant of these United States” 
in his study on “American Historical Liars” and enforced his indictment 
by quoting Edward Channing on “the utter unreliability of Smith’s account, 
entirely apart from the Pocahontas story.” 

Channing, Hart, and particularly the Harvard Guide to American 
History represent the authoritative judgment of American historiography 
on the sustainer of the first English colony in America and the cartographer 
of Virginia and New England, who paved the way for the Pilgrims. 

For more than half a century Kropf’s verdict branding Smith a braggart 
soldier and an imposter had full acceptance with three tentative but 
notable exceptions. Lawrence C. Wroth stated in 1930 that Kropf’s 
“argument is not unassailable in many particulars, but its general tendency 
may be refuted only by one as thoroughly at home as its author in the 
geography and the history of the Balkans.”* John Spencer Bassett main- 
tained that among others Kropf's “criticism is very sweeping” and concluded 
that “the matter may stil! await a more judicious investigation than it has 
yet received.” The Hungarian literary historian, Anthony Szerb, deplored 
that Kropf “represented the hypercritical spirit of the nineteenth century, 
that spirit which doubted everything that could be called into question and 
made tabula rasa of history.” He suggests “that we do not know for certain 
that Captain Smith actually visited Transylvania, but we can state with 
much less certainty that he did not do so.”® 

Noteworthy as these three scholars are for their unwillingness to accept 
Kropf, the Hungarian analyst, as infallible, they merely intimated that he 
might not have said the last word. They vaguely hoped for a revaluation of 
Smith’s Hungarian venture which would rehabilitate him in American 
historiography. 

Kropf’s authority on this question was respected because English and 
American scholars were impressed by the fact that he was Hungarian by 
birth, familiar with the country, its geography, and its history. As a histori- 
cal researcher, Kropf enjoyed official recognition from the Hungarian His- 
torical Society and the Hungarian Academy of Arts and Sciences. To these 
bodies he was elected as a member and corresponding member respectively. 


SHarper's Magazine, CXXXI (1915), 727, 728. 

‘Lawrence C. Wroth, ed., The True Travels, Adventures, & Observations of Captain John 
Smith (New York, 1930), p77: 

‘SJohn Spencer Bassett, Historians, 1607-1783,” Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature (New York, 1920-1921), I, 18. 

6Anthony Szerb, “Captain John Smith in Transylvania,” The Hungarian Quarterly, VI 
(1940), 734-741. 
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His publications appeared in leading English, American, and Hungarian 
periodicals. His knowledge of the Hungarian language and his erudition 
allowed him access to historical sources which were out of reach of English 
and American scholars. 

The present writer, checking on John Smith’s Hungarian experiences, 
found that Kropf had disregarded important information available to him in 
the sources he himself quoted. 


7 


I 


Lewis L. Kropf was born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1852. He graduated 
from the Technical University of Budapest and received a degree in engi- 
neering in 1873. Because of the depression caused by the Franco-Prussian 
War, he saw that his chances of making a living in Hungary, or even in 
Europe for that matter, were rather slim and decided to migrate to New 
Zealand. On his way he stopped in London where he worked in the employ 
of an engineering firm for twenty-five years, never reaching New Zealand 
at all. In 1899 he opened his own office and was a consulting engineer 
until his retirement in 1929.* He died a decade later. 

Soon after his arrival in England, he began to write for the Budapest 
dailies, Egyetértés and Févdrosi Lapok. A frequent visitor to the British 
Museum and other libraries in England, he found there hitherto unknown 
material on English-Hungarian relations. An obituary, published in Buda- 
pest at the time of his death in Horsham near London in 19309, states that 
his settling in England seems to have strengthened his emotional ties to the 
country of his birth and motivated his interest in Hungarian-British histori- 
cal research. This interest permeated his work until the inimical atmos- 
phere of World War I, during which he suffered exclusion from his club 
allegedly because of his German name. After this shock, he refrained from 
further writing on historical subjects and turned his literary interests to 
writing technical articles in English engineering periodicals.° 

As an indication of his interest in things Hungarian, he assisted in 1880 
in the translation of the English edition of Louis Kossuth’s Memories of My 


7Laura Polanyi Striker, “Captain John Smith’s Hungary and Lr ge ma in Captain John 


Smith: His Life and Legend, by Bradford Smith (Philadelphia New York, 1953), pp- 
311-342. 

8Révai Nagy Lexikona az Ismeretek Enciklopédidja (Budapest, 1911, 1927), XII, 319. 

9Jend Pivany, “Egy kuelfoeldi magyar tudés haldla,” Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), II, No. 
147 (July 1, 1939), 5- 
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Exile,"° and collaborated with the Reverend Henry Jones in the publication 
of Hungarian folktales." 

Between 1880 and 1913 he contributed diligently to Szdzadok, the of- 
ficial organ of the Hungarian Historical Society; Térténelmi Tér, historical 
periodical; Turul, the official organ of the Hungarian Heraldic Society; 
the Magyar Szemle; the Budapesti Szemle; the Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények; 
and others; and simultaneously with these Hungarian publications he wrote 
for English periodicals. His articles appeared in the Eastern Morning News, 
Folk-Lore Journal, and the English Mechanics. From 1882 until 1895 he 
wrote extensively in the London Notes and Queries and the English His- 
torical Review. 

Kropf’s interest and approach can best be illustrated by quoting some of 
these articles. As he was a very prolific writer, we can hope that the titles 
which we enumerate will in their diversity give a picture of his interests. 

In the English Historical Review and Hungarian Spectator, where he 
collected the results of his researches in English archives and libraries, he 
showed a predilection for anything relating to Hungarian and English 
history. He enjoyed scrutinizing literary and historical publications. For 
example, in the English Historical Review in 1896 he writes against Wil- 
liam A. J. Archibold, the author of the biography of John a Lasco in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In 1897 he draws attention to a letter 
of October 21, 1661, about William Hedges, “which fact was not mentioned 
in the life of Hedges in the National Biography.” In 1898 he took on the 
Holy Crown of Hungary.” 

To the London Notes and Queries he contributed during the period from 
1882 until 1895 innumerable articles, from three lines to three pages, and a 
couple of longer studies. His themes are of the greatest variety. He writes 
on the superstitions concerning Friday, nineteen lines on the Austro-Hun- 
garian bun called “Kaiser Semmeln,” and answers a question as to whether 
there is any authentic account of a king having been drowned, making 
reference to Louis II, King of Hungary, drowned in 1526 after the Battle 
of Mohacs. He writes on “The Healing Power of the Human Saliva,” “A 
Report on a Curious Old Book,” on the Latin prophecy of Nostradamus, 
to which the editor adds that they fail to find the prophecy in question in 


Nostradamus, observing, “so far as we are aware, Nostradamus did not write 


Louis Kossuth, Memories of My Exile, translated with the collaboration of L. Kropf, by 
F, Jausz (London, 1880). 
Pip = ga and Henry Jones, editors and translators, The Folktales of the Magyars (Lon- 
, 1889). 
12English Historical Review, XI (1896), 103-112; XII (1897), 312; XIII (1898), 290-295. 
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in Latin.” He writes about Polabian literature, about the origin of A.M. and 
P.M., and about the motto: “Pro Nobis et Nostris.” He contributes to a 
discussion, which had already been closed, about Luke’s “Iron Crown,” as 
mentioned in Goldsmith’s “Traveler” and referring to Dézsa Gyérgy, the 
revolutionary peasant leader who was branded by a red hot iron crown in 
Hungary in 1514. He answers a question: “What is a Turkopolier? Does 
it mean a polisher of Tripoli stone? And what is Tripoli stone?” This 
question had already been answered in great detail by four correspondents; 
Kropf nevertheless adds his answer. He writes an elaborate analysis, criti- 
cism, and revision of a note on the anniversary of the recapture of the fort- 
ress of Buda in 1686, and gives the list of English officers participating there- 
in. Articles on sugar tongs, on the Egyptian practice of artificial hatching 
mentioned by Aristotle, on phenomenal footprints in the snow, clocks and 
watches, Caesarean section, “wainscot” used as a verb, folklore of salt, how 
to remove varnish, etc.,'* owed from his pen. 

In 1901 Kropf contributed an elaborate article of twenty pages to the 
Hungarian periodical Budapesti Szemle'* on the connection between the 
United States and Hungary in 1848-1849. In this he describes Louis Kos- 
suth’s communication to the American ambassador in Vienna in the form 
of a clandestine letter signed by Kossuth and countersigned by Ferencz 
Pulszky as his Secretary of State. He takes exception to Pulszky’s story in 
his memoirs as veering from the facts. 

We could continue this enumeration. It would only strengthen the im- 
pression that to Kropf historical research, however seriously he pursued it, 
was an intellectual tournament, a sophisticated dispute. 

Kropf was not a genuine historian, either by education or by avocation. 
In his approach to historical matters he remained an engineer. The his- 
torian’s approach makes him cautious in judgment; he keeps a constantly 
open mind. The engineer, on the other hand, is trained to handle concrete 
measures, facts, quantities, and forces. His conclusions, based on an exact 
science where no human factor can enter, are irrefutable. The engineer's in- 
terest centers on facts and data; the historian’s on the relations of these to the 
complexity of history and human values. 

Kropf had a predilection for setting others right and for making an impres- 
sion with his findings. He did not tolerate any contradiction, so much so 
that the editors of both Notes and Queries and Szdzadok had to put an end 

13Notes and Queries (London), 6th ser., V-VII (1882-1885); 7th ser., I-XII (1886-1891); 


8th ser., I-VIII (1892-1895). 
M4Budapesti Szemle (Budapest), CVI (1901), 161. 
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to discussions in which Kropf was highly opinionated. His propensity for 
exposing flaws in beloved traditions and time honored conceptions is also 
demonstrated in the English Historical Review. There we find a resumé 
of the debate on the authenticity of the Holy Crown of Hungary. Historical 
tradition maintains that it was sent by Pope Sylvester II in the year 1001 
to the first king of Hungary, St. Stephen, and it was venerated as a holy 
relic, symbol of Hungary's millenary unity and prestige. Kropf had nothing 
to add to the debate of the divines and scholars, but he did not fail to show 
that “not a vestige in the present Holy Crown could be seen (of St. 
Stephen’s crown) even if the legend that the Pope sent a crown to St. 
Stephen were true.” 

Our author's persistence in being wedded to an opinion is characteris- 
tically shown when, in 1919, many years after he stopped contributing to 
historical research, he reverts in the Hungarian historical periodical Szdza- 
dok, to which he had not contributed since 1907, to a question which he 
had discussed there in his first article in 1887. 

In 1887 he had criticized a report that the original ruling dynasty of Goa, 
the Portuguese colony in India, was of Hungarian descent. In the 1919- 
1920 volume Kropf adds to his argument the statement that he had recently 
been in Goa and there found that a Persian (Turkish) author states that 
the dynasty descended “from three adventurers who came from East Europe, 
one was Turkish, the other Roumanian, and the third some sort of Turk- 
menian so-called Roman Turk.” Actually the last might well have been a 
Transylvanian since the nationality of the inhabitants of Transylvania was 
far from being clearly defined at that period. Our issue is not, however, the 
Portuguese mythical dynasty but Lewis L. Kropf’s unrelenting will to prove 
himself infallible which so fatally damaged Captain John Smith's reputation. 

Kropf’s feeling of his infallibility was brought to a climax when he hit a 
really suitable subject for debunking: the self-acclaimed “Magnate of the 
Kingdom of Hungary and Poland a.s.f. Mauritius Augustus Count Benyow- 
sky (1741-1786),” a popular hero of many novels, dramas, and adventure 
stories. His Memoirs and Travels stood in fair repute until Kropf scrutinized 
them. On the basis of Kropf’s authoritative articles the editor of the 
Memoirs acknowledged that the famous Benyowsky was merely a “vain 
schemer and audacious adventurer.” 

Kropf boasted that “If Benyowsky at any time really has been a national 
hero, a very short article which appeared in Szdzadok . . . has effectively 


15English Historical Review, XIII (1898), 290-295. 
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dislodged him from his pedestal, and no historian or geographer with any 


reputation to risk will ever attempt to replace the disjecta membra of the 
fallen idol.” He added that he had already “unmasked another ‘swindler’ 
whom I succeeded a couple of years ago in exposing before the Hungarian 
and English public in articles in Turul and Notes and Queries” — this was 
our Captain John Smith.” 


II 


Lewis Kropf describes in his first article on Captain John Smith how he 
came to know the Captain.’ This was published in the Hungarian heraldic 
periodical Turul in 1888. He writes: 


Ernoe Simonyi mentions in his Magyar Térténelmi Okmdanytér'® that while peru- 
sing the Harley manuscript collection in the British Museum he came across a patent 
signed by Sigismund Bathory wherein an Englishman by the name of John Smith 
was authorized to inscribe on his crest -he heads of three Turks in recognition of his 
exploits in decapitating them. Since we may say unequivocally that John Smith has 
always been the most common of names, I do not reproach Simonyi for failing to delve 
further into this fascinating find. . . . Our hero is the most famous John Smith of all 
John Smiths, and though the chroniclers generally grant him only the rank of captain, 
he is a far more important figure than that. 

Our Captain was both traveler and Admiral of New England (the six eastern 
states). He was born in 1579 and died in 1631. He wrote numerous geographical and 
historical works. . . . We Hungarians are mainly interested in an opus whose title 
rendered into our tongue reads: “The True Travels. . . .” 

Gentlemen, doff your hats! Our own gallant Huszar, John Hary himself, could 
not have dictated anything fancier. The Hungarian Gascon is utterly dwarfed by 


Kropf ridicules Smith by comparing him to the braggart soldier of Hun- 
garian folk tales. 

After giving a more or less faithful report of the content of the True 
Travels, Kropf comes to a conclusion founded on a basic misconception of 
the historical situation at the time of Captain John Smith’s Transylvanian ex- 
periences and adventures. He says, “It is enough to remind Hungarian 


16Notes and Queries (London), 8th ser., VI (1894), VII (1895); Lajos f, “Grof Benyov- 
sky Méricz,” Szézadok (Budapest), XXVIII (1894), 647; Mauritius Augustus Count de Benyow- 
sky, ame and Travels with introd. notes and bibl. by Captain S. Pasheld Oliver (London, 
1904), p. xix. 

The more _—— articles by Kropf on Captain John Smith are in Turul (periodical of 
the Hungarian Heraldic and Genealogic Society, Budapest), VI (1888); Notes and Queries 
(London), 7th ser., IX (1890), 41-43, 102-104, 161-162, 223-224, 281-282; Szdzadok (Official 
periodical of the Hungarian Historical Society, Budapest), XXVIII (1894), 647; American His- 
torical Review, I (1895), 737-738; Budapesti Szemle (Budapest), No. 300, CVIII (1894), 479. 

18Ernoe Simonyi, Magyar Tértenelmi Okmdnytdr (Pest, 1859). 
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historians that, according to our chronicler (i.e., Smith) Moses Székely’s al- 
leged campaign against the Turks falls in the period between Mercoeur's 
death (February 19, 1602) and the battle of Tévis (July 2, 1602), and 
further commentary is superfluous.” 

This pretentious sentence infers that as it is known that the history of 
Transylvania between the middle of February and the July 2 battle of Tévis, 
the time of the truce between the Imperial General Basta and the Transyl- 
vanian Duke Sigismund Bathory, contains no record of fights — it would be 
common knowledge, according to Kropf, that there was peace in Transyl- 
vania during this period, and that all stories told about fights at the time 
must be fictitious and could only be related by a liar. 

Unfortunately Kropf had not read carefully the authors to which he re- 
fers. In Notes and Queries he cites Wolfgang de Bethlen’s Historia de rebus 
Transylvanicis” to prove that the “Prince depended too much upon the 
Turks for money” to fight the Turks, concluding that “in face of this over- 
whelming evidence, we must therefore relegate the city of Regall to the 
land of myth, and stamp Smith's narrative as an utterly baseless fiction.”” 
However, nine pages earlier, in the same book, Kropf could have found 
the whole story of Captain John Smith’s Transylvanian assignment. 

Bethlen writes that after the battle of Beszterce fought between the Im- 

perial General Georges Basta and the Transylvanian Duke Sigismund 
Bathory (where Basta had 12,000 mercenary Hajdus in his army), a truce 
was concluded on February 13, 1602. 
Basta, taking along all he had acquired in the war in Transylvania, retired to Szatmar 
and sent his soldiers into winter quarters, but the Hajdus, disbanded on Basta’s orders, 
dispersed throughout Transylvania, overran the country in al] directions and com- 
mitted the most audacious villainies.*! 


Bethlen had described them thus: 


The Hajdus laid waste the kingdom, stole cattle, robbed the peasant and effected hor- 
rible damage and murder; in the land, whatever was concealed, they slaughtered, what 
was out in the fields, they robbed, they tracked down the inhabitants who had fled 
into the woods and mountains, and tortured and massacred them, not sparing sex, age, 
or human condition. Especially in the plains they raged horribly. The perpetrators 
of these villainies were mainly Hajdus from Hungary. . . . The ruin and damage they 
accomplished was so dreadful (as Borsos writes), it would really be impossible to 


report.” 


“ 19Wolfgang de Bethlen, Historia de rebus Transylvanicis, Editio secunda (Cibinii, 1782-1793), 
, 84. 

20Notes and Queries (London), 7th ser., IX (1890), 162. 
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The perpetrators of these deeds were surely identical with Smith's 
“Bandittoes, Rennegadoes, and such like” to which Henry Wharton in his 
freer and surely more original version, added “cutthroats, fugitives, and other 
gallow-birds of similar kind.” Bethlen continues: 


When frequent complaints about these villainies reached the Duke Sigismund, not 
wanting to tolerate further the senseless infamies, he wrote a letter to Basta in which 
he requested that Basta take these robbers out of Transylvania, and Basta would 
have been willing to do so, but he answered, that as there was no respect for his own 
authority, the Duke himself should restrain them with his own arms, promising that 
he would by no means consider this as a violation of the treaties entered between 
them. The Duke, taking note of this, dispatched his General Csaky with an army of 
mercenaries which conquered the Hajdus near the village of Egerbegy which lies 
near the river Aurania, and chased them out of Transylvania. The region which is 
near the river Maros has been quite devastated and so exhausted that no eloquence of 


speech could report it. 


Bethlen thus reports clearly why the mercenary soldier fought in the spring 
of 1602 in Bathory’s army although Bathory was bound by a truce with 
the Imperial Army. Moreover, Bethlen also answers the question who were 
the adversaries, and why the young English soldier thought he was fighting 
Turks. He states: 


As certainly there is much mention of those who, by a name of uncertain origin, are 
commonly called Hajdus, we thought not irrelevant to take note of the views of others 
about them. 

Szamoskiézy describes in his History the Hajdus of his time in the following way: 
“The Hajdus are nothing else but a got-together, mixed-up medley of Hungarians, 
Thracians, Serbians, Valachians, and other nations as much used to robbery as to wag- 
ing war. . . . Since the barbarian race of Turks and Tartars for many years back has 
been threatening the lands with fire and sword and no less with the debauchery and 
ravishment of women, the Hajdus.are considered to be promiscuous without restraint 
for they are made savage by their descent, to the greater part from the intercourse with 
this as terrible as savage race." 


These were the “Turks” Smith fought. 


Also, the historian Szamoskézy and the chronicler Miké both relate 
in elaborate detail that when the Imperial General Basta and the Transyl- 
vanian Duke Bathory stopped their fighting by a truce on February 13, they 
agreed in “written letters” that the Transylvanian Duke Bathory would 
chase the unruly and unpaid mercenary troops of the Imperial General 
Basta out of Transylvania and that, in recognition of this service, Basta 


23Bethlen, Historia de rebus, V, 75-76. 
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would stop fighting Bathory and would leave Transylvania.* This was 
a secret treaty which was made known even to the Imperial court by means 
of a secret message.” The young English soldier could surely not know 
about it. Kropf’s historical research did not go deep enough to find evi- 
dence of this important agreement, and he therefore did not believe that any 
fights took place in Transylvania between February and July of 1602. Smith, 
on the other hand, actually participated in these fights. The adversaries 
were Basta’s unruly Hajdu troops. Smith describes them as “some Turks, 
some Tartars, but mostly Bandittoes, Rennegadoes, and such like,”” the coa- 
temporary authors as Turkish, Tartar bastards, and Kropf says that the 
people described by Smith were “queer gentry.” 

He failed to identify these hordes of displaced persons, chased out of the 
Balkans by the advancing Turks, who mixed for nearly a century with their 
Turkish conquerors. 

The first battle took place in March, or in Smith’s words, as soon as “the 
earth put on its green habit”; the fights went on until June 11, 1602. The 
battles were at precisely the time and place where and when Kropf was posi- 
tive no engagements could have been fought. These military actions were 
domestic mopping-up campaigns without international, political repercus- 
sions, and only by recognizing the relevance of the passages in the Basta- 
Bathory agreement in the contemporary authors could the encounters be 
distinguished from the well-known skirmishes with the Hajdus in Transyl- 
vania at the time. From the authoritative, contemporary historian Richard 
Knolles in his The Generall Historie of the Turkes” in 1621, on to Coloman 
Benda,” the modern historian of Transylvania, all historians reported 
elaborately the Basta-Bathory campaign, as well as the Tartar incursions 
without referring to any actions of Bathory’s army against the Hajdus. 

Kropf and the historians he relied upon disregarded the historical facts 
which Smith truly related. 


24Istvin Szamoskizy, Térténeti Maradvdnyai, 1566-1608, volumes I-IV in Monumenta Hun- 
gariae Historica: Scriptores, XXI, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX (Pest); IV, 165. Ferenc Miké, Erdély- 
orszdgnak siralmas vdltozdsai (1594-1613) in Monumenta Hungariae Historica: Scriptores 
(Pest), VII (1863), 251. 
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Ill 


The three elements of Kropf’s first article in Turul: the historical miscon- 
ception, the moral accusation, and, as Professor Wroth’s understatement in- 
dicates, “an effective if somewhat obvious wit,” are characteristic of Kropf’s 
further criticism of John Smith. There is hardly any way to point these 
out but by taking exception line by line to his statements. 

After describing Smith’s trip to the Imperial army, Kropf writes: 

He finally reached the capital of Styria, where at the court of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand of Austria he met “an English man and an Irish Iesuite” who introduced him to 
“many brave gentlemen of good quality,” amongst others to “Lord Ebersbaught, the 
Baron Kisell, General of the Archduke’s Artillery,” and to “Colonel Voldo, Earl of 
Meldritch,” all three bold warriors whose names would have remained unknown to 


posterity and their valiant deeds unrecorded in history if our conscientious historian 
had not rescued them from oblivion.” 


Recent research of Dr. Franz Pichler, head of the provincial archive of 
Styria, has uncovered Baron Kissell, the General of the Archduke’s Artillery: 
Hanns Jacob Khissl,” Baron of Kaltenbrunn, Court War Counselor of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Arsenal on 
April 12, 1601, some months before Smith’s arrival in Styria. His functions 


justify the title Smith gives him, since the whole artillery was under his com- 
mand. He had charge of the armories, masters of ordnance, gunsmiths, 
gunners, cartwrights, smiths, and carpenters. The munitions, powder, lead, 
nitre, and sulphur and all persons dealing with munitions came under his 
control. A young pyrotechnician, as Smith professed to be, would certainly 
have had to be assigned by him. 

Colonel Volda or Folta, although not identified in person, is shown by 
Smith’s references to be a member of one of the noble families of frontier 
guards who received from King Rudolph on February 28, 1582, the Domain 
of Oer (Also and Felso Oer) near Oberlimbach. These settlers had come 
largely from Transylvania where, as Smith says, the Transylvanian Volda’s 
father’s estates had been under Turkish pressure.” 

Ebersbaught is a vague but relevant phonetic reminiscence. There was 
a Carl von Herbertsdorf who was captain in command of the Section of Rad- 
kersburg who might logically have been at Oberlimbach where Smith puts 
him during the siege. There was also a Hanns Sigmund, Baron von Her- 

29Notes and Queries (London), 7th ser., IX (1890), 41. Subsequent quotations of Kropf are 
also from Notes and Queries unless otherwise noted. 

30Hofkammerregistraturbuch, 1601, fols. 216 and 312, Landes Archiv, Graz, Austria. 

31J4nos Sziklay and S. Borovsky, Magyarorszdg megyéi es vdrosai: Vasmegye (Budapest, 1889), 
PP: 34, 547: 
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berstein, who was colonel in charge of the whole army on the Windish (Ser- 
bian) frontier and who is known to have used pyrotechnical experts.” The 
Jesuits Smith met in Graz might have been any one of the four eminent 
Jesuits Dr. Pichler found to be teaching as professors and deans at the 
University in Graz at the time of Smith’s arrival there.* 

[John G.] Palfrey and Prof, [Edward] Arber think that by Olumpagh (Olimpach, 
according to Purchas) Ober-Limbach (in Hungarian, Felsé Lendva) is meant. A castle 
of that name exists in Hungary close to Kanizsa, but it is impossible to find any record 
of a siege at the period in question. 


Oberlimbach is not close to Kanizsa but to Kermend on the strategic 
line of defense between Radkersburg, Oberlimbach, and Szent-Gotthard. 
Military actions in this area are widely recorded in the official archives. 
Especially noteworthy in this connection is a letter written some years later, 
in 1605, in which Archduke Ferdinand wrote that after the fall of Kanizsa 
(November 20, 1601) “the enemy raided daily up to Oberlimbach and 
Unter-Limbach even to Olsznitz.”™ 

[After the fall of Kanizsa,] The troops thus left behind often sallied forth on forag- 
ing expeditions into the neighbourhood, but they could have hardly spared 20,000 men 
to lay a regular siege to a fortified place. 


The Biographie Universelle records that when the Imperial General 
Duke Mercoeur accomplished the retreat of the Imperial army from Kanizsa, 
60,000 Turks were looking on.” These were the Turks which ravaged the 
region after they had conquered the Imperial army and occupied the city 
and fort of Kanizsa. 

Does Kropf suggest in his elaborate description of the siege of Kanizsa 
that Smith participated in it? If so, this seems to have no foundation in fact. 

After the battle of Stuhlweissenburg, Mercoeur divided the army into 
three parts. One of these, the troops under Smith's commanding officer, 
he sent to help the Imperial General Basta to fight the Transylvanian Duke 
Bathory. The officer in charge, Volda, did not comply with the orders, but 
left the Imperial army and took up service with the Transylvanian Duke. 
Smith followed him. Kropf refers to this saying: 


Meldritch [Volda] thought fit to change his plan of campaign. We are told by our 
“historian” that the earl, hearing of the death of Michael (the Vayvode of Wallachia) 


32], Franz Pichler, “Captain John Smith in the Light of Styrian Sources,” translated by Laura 
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33Franz von Krones, Geschichte der Karl Franzens Universitaet in Graz (Graz, 1886), Pp. 379- 
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and the brave Duke Mercury, and knowing the policy of Busca and “the Prince his 
Royaltie” (i.e., Bathory), who now owned the best part of Transylvania, persuaded his 
troops, in so honest a cause, to assist the prince against the Turk, rather than Busca 
against the prince. 


These reasons for the change of sides by Smith’s officer presented by Kropf 
are consistent but could hardly have been of interest to the young English 
soldier, John Smith. Kropf chooses to disregard Smith's personal motives 
as given in Purchas, who reports that they changed sides because after the 
victory of the Imperial army at Szekesfehervar in December 1601, Smith’s 
officer Volda was without “such regard as he expected,” and still clearer 
in Henry Wharton’s claim that “Smith was distressed over the breach of 
faith by the Germans against his commanding officer.”*’ 


Assist the prince against the Turk. 


Smith’s understanding that he was fighting in the Prince’s army against 
Turks has already been explained. 


Among those rocky mountains, where were some Turkes, some Tartars, but mostly 
Banditos, Renegadoes, and such like. 


Smith’s ethnic, political, and strategic description of the population 
which he found there is an accurate description of the “Hajdus.” Kropf, 
instead of recognizing them, ridiculed Smith’s description calling them 
“queer gentry.” 

To him is certainly due the honour of having invented, or at least first published in 
print, a code of signaling many years before that the invention of which is variedly 
ascribed to Admiral Penn or James II. when Duke of York. 


The signal language is taken from Polybius as Palfrey, whom Kropf 
quotes, plainly says. Smith never claims that he invented it. 


Székely, after taking and sacking three more places, returned to the prince’s camp 
with much booty and many prisoners. 


This is confirmed by the contemporary historians, Szamoskoezy and Miko 
who elaborately describe the battles and sieges of Bathory’s army against 
the Hajdu troops, their return to the prince’s camp, their booty and their 
prisoners. 


%Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus, Posthumus of Purchas His Pilgrimes, The Travels and Adven- 
tures of Captain John Smith in divers parts of the world begun about the year 1596, Volume II, 
Liber VIII, Chapter XI (London, 1625), 1361-1370. 

37Henry Wharton, The Life of John Smith, English Soldier, translated from Latin, with an 
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The whereabouts of the towns of Veraetio and Kupronka, which Székely is re- 
perted to have sacked after the fall of Regall, it is feared will remain a puzzle to the 
end of the chapter. 


The towns Veratio and Kupronka appear on de Bry’s maps and are recog- 
nizable today.* It is an historical fact that these places had been sacked by 


the Hajdus and had to be retaken. 

According to Smith's narrative, the siege of Regall must have taken place in 1602, 
between the dates of the death of the Duke de Mercoeur (Feb. 19) and the defeat of 
Székely by Basta (July 2). 


Kropf, far from proving that these fights did not take place, unintention- 
ally gives their correct dates. 

We are told that “this bloudy encounter, where most of the dearest friends of Sigis- 
mundus perished” — it is probably news to all students of Transylvanian history that 
he had any. 


In Szdzadok, in 1888, Kropf himself described the memorial monument 
set over Bathory’s grave on March 12, 1629, which “Georgius Nemes de 
Varadja ‘Transylvanus’ Principi Optimo cum lacrimis posuit.’® In the 
same vein, Kropf also writes that “at the urgent call of his magnates, Bathory 
soon returned to his own country.” 

In reference to the Tartar raiding which took place in Transylvania 
Kropf writes: 

His statement that after the said battle Transylvania and Wallachia became a 
prey “to the cruel devouring Turke” is flatly contradicted by contemporary chroniclers. 


The elaborate news letters and official correspondence of these months, 
and especially the Emperor Rudolph’s letter to Basta written on December 
6, corroborate Smith’s statement: “If it would be possible to find means to 
separate the Tartars from the Turks so that they would stop damaging our 
frontiers, it would be of great comfort to us. To this aim you should apply 
industry and care.”"” 

With regard to the earl, it is very curious that though, according to Smith's account, 
he was a very important personage, . . . not a vestige of him can be discovered in 
history. 


38Theodore de Bry, Vetustissimi potentissimi Hungariae Regni Transylvaniaeque Princi- 
patus post varias editiones delineato ut ont 
(Francoforti ). 

39Szdzadok, XXII (1888), 670. 
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No officers of less than 5,000 men are mentioned in Ortelius,*' the most 


elaborate military list of the century. 
Salmaria . . . probably . . . also in cloudland. 


Salmaria is used for Satmar on many maps. 
Regall, land of myth and the battle, an utterly baseless fiction. 


As for Regall, the word most likely came from the fact that Gyula- 
Fehervar was the regal city in the time of the Transylvanian kings, and re- 
mained the seat of the princes. That the battle was anything but “an 
utterly baseless fiction” is clear. 

[About Sigismund’s nobles] wholly unknown to history though they were. 


Practically all the names Smith mentions are to be found on de Bry’s® 
map, showing that these nobles were the squires of the places from which, 
as was customary, they derived their surnames. 

This analysis reveals a series of contradictions between Kropf’s state- 
ments and the historical facts. Before taking up Kropf’s further points of 
attack—the question of the three duels in which three Turks were allegedly 


killed and their heads cut off, and the question as to whether John Smith 
was given a “coat of arms” by the Transylvanian Duke Bathory — we must 
take a critical look at our witness. 


Thus far the facts Kropf doubted in Smith’s narrative have been shown 
to be correct. In brief: 

1. The names of the ridiculed “bold warriors” were actually found in the 
historical records: Kissell, the General of the Artillery, the officer Volda, 


the Jesuit, and a phonetic recollection of an influential military leader. 


2. Oberlimbach and the battles in and around it, as well as the head- 


quarters at Kermend, are in the archival sources. 


3. The fights which took place in Transylvania in the spring of 1602, 
which Kropf found absurd, were authenticated, and two further campaigns 
were described in detail. 


In fairness, we think that together with the circumstantial evidence in 
the contemporary historians, chroniclers, archives, the news letters and 
contemporary official correspondence, the testimony of this witness should 
allow a positive revaluation. 


41Ortelius Redivivus Continuatus (Frankfurt a.M., 1665), p. 285. 
#2de Bry, Vetustissimi potentissimique, map. 
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Kropf writes: “We are further told that, in order to while away time, 
the Turks sent out a challenge.” 

The chronicler Miké says that during the battle “in 1600 on Basta’s or- 
ders, beautiful tournaments were practiced between Miriszlo and the forest 
to delude the time.”® 

About the single combats Kropf writes: “Like in fairy tales, three tasks 
are given to our hero, each successive task being more difficult to execute 
than the preceding one.” 

Rather than a fairy tale, it was the code of honor in sixteenth-century 
Hungary which defined the rules of three consecutive types of duels. An 
elaborate description of these duels by Szamoskézy which has been buried 
in the archives for hundreds of years, outlines the types of duels as follows: 
(1) to challenge each other to fight with spears until one is wounded; (2) to 
fight to extreme exhaustion but the victor not to take the life of the defeated, 
even if it should be possible; (3) to fight to the death. Both participants 
fight with heavy arms. The victor acclaims his triumph with the head and 
spoils of his antagonist and proceeds amidst the great applause of the soldiers 
to receive the commander's appreciation.* 

Our knowledge of Smith’s early study of fencing and riding under the 
tutelage of an Italian fencing master at Tattersal, and his penchant for 
knighthood, demonstrated by his portrait in a coat of armor at a time when 
only one or two contemporaries appear in similar attire in the portraits in 
Brown’s Genesis,® make us feel inclined to assume that Smith’s personality 
and the historical circumstances are much more in favor of the single 
combats having taken place than not. 

The second accusation Kropf levels at Smith is also concerned with 
our evaluation of Smith’s character and personality as well as with many 
factual items which must be considered. 

Kropf writes in the article which he presented to the Hungarian Heraldic 

Society (Turul, 1888) that, 
. .. the high point in Smith’s book is the alleged grant by Prince Sigismund Bathory 
of the crest with the three Turkish heads: indeed we are provided with a “true” copy 
of the regal patent as authenticated by the Heralds College in England. In my opinion 
not even John Smith ever did anything so reckless. . . . The crest is still used by 
Smith's descendants. 


48F. Miké, Erdélyorszdgnak siralmas vdltozdsai, p. 147. 
41. Szamoskizy, Tdrténeti Maradvdnyai, IV, 237-239. 
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Kropf quotes the text of the patent as preserved in the Herald’s College 


and adds sarcastically, “We may now write after it, once and for all: ‘Sic?’ ” 

First of all, Smith never married, and there were no descendants. The 
contemporary records show that the “pass,” as Smith calls the document, 
is similar to the passes that were requested of Bathory. Szamoskézy writes 
about them: 


The Basha and the Tartars with their officers, after they had served him (Bathory) 
in 1602, expected from him a letter of recommendation and a pass so that it should, 
through Bathory’s letter, be clear to the Emperor, the Vesir and all others whom it 
concerned, that they had served faithfully in the country and that they should get 
due consideration from the Memhet Basha for their services.” 


The text of the “patent” grants to Smith exactly what was asked from the 
Duke Bathory by the Tartars who left his service. Smith was further given 
permission to “design and imprint in his seal the three Turks’ heads which 
at the regal city he had cut off in single trial with his own sword.” 

However, William Segar, “otherwise Garter and principall King of Armes 
of England,” when he witnessed and approved the “aforesaid patent,” in 
his translation from Latin into English, changed the wording and the sense 


of the patent into “we have given him in his shield of armes the figure and 
description of three Turks’ heads, which with his sword before the town of 


Regall in single combat he did overcome.”” 


A “seal” is not a “shield of armes” and an “Urbs Regalis” is not a “town 
of Regall.” The second item might have been simply a slip of the translator, 
as one can hardly understand why the residential city of the Transylvanian 
kings and dukes should be made into a mythical place. But the first distor- 
tion is by no means a lapsus liguae. It definitely changes the permit for 
using the three Turks’ heads as a souvenir in Smith’s seal to “a shield of 
arms,” suggesting a coat of arms. In due time by the favor of ambitious en- 
gravers and illustrators the seal develops into a more and more elaborate 
form. But whatever form it takes, it still does not confer any privilege either 
of nobility or authority, and is by this fact distinguished from the coat of 
arms granted in the letters of nobility which Bathory very generously dis- 
pensed and of which many examples are still in existence. 

On the other hand we find Smith’s seal on all his maps and book titles. 
Names of places are changed and added in the different versions of the 

#1, Szamoskézy, Térténeti Maradvényai, IV, 168. 
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map, but there is never a change in the signature in the lower left hand 
corner: John Smith’s escutcheon with or without his motto, “vincere est 
vivere.” The maps are variously ornamented® with elaborate “Arms of 
Britain,” some with the arms of the “Council of New England,” “Plymouth 
Company,” and the like, but all these official seals only confirm Captain 
John Smith’s right to sign his work with his own personal seal. 

Why there is in the document as reproduced by Segar the embarrassing 
clause calling Bathory “Earle of Anchard, Salford and Growenda” is 
puzzling. It may be that we simply have not yet found the estates to which 
these refer, and that some future research can cope with this problem. 
But all sorts of accidents could befall a document accompanying twenty 
years of John Smith’s adventurous life. It is far more relevant that Smith, 
of whom not even his worst enemies could say that he was not a deeply 
religious man, on his deathbed held his coat of arms as a prized possession. 
He regarded it as a legal property which he transferred in his will, along 
with the estate which he inherited from his father and brother, to “one of 
the clerks of his Majesty's privy seal, Thomas Packer.”® This Packer was 
also a “clerk of the court of requests,” an ancient court of equity in England, 
and surely not a person to be trifled with in matters of money or ownership.” 
Neither the admitted flaws of the “patent” nor any doubts about the three 
duels should invalidate John Smith’s deathbed testimony. 

Kropf took advantage of four more occasions to confirm his views on 
John Smith’s True Travels. Without adding any new arguments he claims 
that his findings and his verdict should be regarded as incontrovertible. 

In 1894, as already noted, in discrediting the adventurer Count Benyov- 
sky in the Hungarian periodical Szdzadok, he boasts of having “recently 
debunked another impostor . . . who even performed a still much more 
screwy feat in putting at the beginning of his book laudatory poems allegedly 
penned by eyewitnesses.” “I have written about this impostor briefly in 
Turul (Vol. VI, pp. 164-168) and somewhat more elaborately in the IXth 
Volume of the 7th series of the London Notes and Queries.” In 1895 
he reiterates these statements for the benefit of the English public in some 
articles on Benyovsky in Notes and Queries. 

As we mentioned at the beginning, in 1898 Kropf adds his commentary 
to a review of Fiske’s Old Virginia and her Neighbors in the American His- 
torical Review. We have initially quoted this article and have pointed out 
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its damaging authority. Its official acceptance in American historiography 
can only be deplored. 

In 1901 Kropf refutes in the Hungarian Budapesti Szemle the honorable 
mention of Captain John Smith as a link between Hungary and New Eng- 
land, in connection with a Latin congratulatory epistle of the University of 
Kolozsvar (Hungary) to the Yale University Bicentenary.” Kropf asks the 
academician Professor Sandor MArki how he could disregard his articles on 
John Smith in which he had “unmasked this impudent forger.” Professor 
Marki answered that although he had read Kropf’s articles, he assuines 
that Smith’s autobiography, on the authority of a row of scholars and ency- 
clopedias (which he quotes), justifies mentioning the man “whose portrait 
is not taken away from the Capitol in Washington. . . . Detailed historiogra- 
phy might, as in many other cases, take note of Kropf’s views concerning the 
Hungarian events, but universal history cannot qualify as an ordinary Hary 
Janos (braggadocio) the man whose name is tied up with the memory of the 
foundation and the culture of a mighty colony, today even, a state.”™ 

Although the Hungarian academician felt strongly about John Smith’s 
legitimate position in history he still had to defer to some extent to Kropf, 
the “historical researcher.” 

Kropf’s fellow Foreign Member in the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Eugene Pivany, in his inaugural lecture on “Connections between America 
and Hungary from Precolumbian Times to the War of Independence” 
follows the same line without any reservations. He quotes his “co-member” 
and without any further research relies on Kropf’s authority in his lengthy 
passages on Captain John Smith.* 

Thus the evaluation of John Smith in Hungarian historiography also 
relies on Lewis L. Kropf. 

John Smith’s Hungarian and Transylvanian experiences had, however, 
been a challenge to an eminent Hungarian historian long before Kropf was 
intrigued by the story of the escutcheon in 1888. 

John G. Palfrey was confronted with John Smith’s historical role in 
writing the History of New England.* Smith's credibility had to be checked 
and in this respect the Hungarian and Transylvanian adventures presented 
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the most difficult task to the American historian. As evidently only a Hun- 
garian scholar with the knowledge of Hungarian geography and history 
could evaluate John Smith’s report on his experiences in Hungary and 
Transylvania in 1601-1602, Palfrey consulted the Hungarian historian 
Ferencz Pulszky. 

Pulszky followed up Smith’s account of his itinerary and experiences from 
his arrival in Hungary until his Tartar captivity and liberation. His critical 
historical analysis finds some “perplexities” as he called them, the main 
ones being, first, the fact that Smith who had been in the Imperial army, 
reappeared on the side of the Transylvanian Duke Bathory, the adversary 
of the Emperor. The other was that in the service of the Duke he professed 
to fight Turks, when it is an historical fact that at the moment the Duke was 
a protégé of the Turkish Emperor. Pulszky made suggestions to explain 
editorially the latter as well as other incongruencies of dates; in no case did 
the unsolved questions raise difficulties in Pulszky’s mind which were incon- 
sistent with the conditions of the period. Pulszky’s underlying conviction 
was that John Smith's report was the true story of his experiences in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. 

Palfrey on the basis of Pulszky’s analysis concludes that “a comparison 
of Smith’s narrative with the authentic history of southeast of Europe leads 
to conclusions on the whole favorable to its credit.” 

Kropf quotes this statement but he overlooked the fact that Palfrey writes 
in his introduction that it was the eminent Hungarian scholar Ferencz 
Pulszky on whose advice he had ventured it. To back up this statement 
Palfrey published a footnote of about 2,000 words incorporating Pulszky’s 
study on the True Travels. 

A comparison of this discussion with Kropf’s analysis in Notes and 
Queries shows that Kropf probably did not read, and certainly did not heed, 
this scholarly study. 

Pulszky intimated the problems, calling them “perplexities,” which had to 
be solved in order to fit Smith’s story into the history of the time. Instead 
of attempting this task, Kropf started out, elaborated upon, and judged the 
case on the strength of his initial prejudice, thus jeopardizing the influence 
of the most authoritative Hungarian evaluation of John Smith's True 
Travels. 

“Prima lex historiae, ne quid falsi dicat,” quotes Lewis L. Kropf, simplify- 
ing Cicero, as the motto of his research. His work and his conclusions by no 
means illustrate this axiom. 
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Kropf asserts that he “approached the text [of the True Travels] perfectly 
free from all bias.” The author of this satirical article in Turul in 1888, 
two years before the new venture, can hardly claim to have been free from 
all bias when he started it. 

He says he “scanned every assertion of fact most keenly.” This was true 
of Smith’s assertions, but not, unfortunately, of the historical sources. He 
did not study those with an interest in finding in them an explanation of 
Smith’s statements, but was content with commonly assumed historical no- 
tions which contradicted Smith’s report. 

Smith’s story of fights in Transylvania in the spring of 1602 seemed to 
contradict accepted historical notions and were therefore not otherwise ex- 
plainable than by being recognized as “impudent lies.” Moreover, Smith’s 
story about fighting Turks while in the service of the Duke of Transylvania, 
a protégé of the Turkish Emperor, could be fabricated only by an “impostor.” 

But why should Smith have made up the whole story? Kropf answers: 
to “elucidate” the “impudent forgery” of the “coat of arms,” which he 
allegedly received in recognition of these unidentifiable fights. Thus “every- 
thing seems,” to Lewis L. Kropf, “to point to one conclusion viz., that the 
True Travels and Adventures is a pseudo-historical romance, with Captain 


John Smith for its author and principal hero and one feels inclined to suspect 
that he has not been at all to the southeast of Europe. . . . If he had ever 


been there, there was no need for his going so far astray from history.” 


The historical situation in Hungary and Transylvania in 1601-1602, the 
main trends of which we shall discuss briefly, provides the best answer to 
this accusation. 

Hungary and Transylvania in these years were the battlefield on which 
Europe, the Christian West, had to contain the advance of the Moham- 
medan Turks from the East. It was also the frontier on which the Holy 
Roman Empire, represented by the German Hapsburg Emperor Rudolph, 
concentrated its power in order to make the independent Kingdom of Hun- 
gary a part of the Empire. Transylvania, an independent part of Hungary 
fought in the meantime for its freedom from both the Empire and the 
Turks, with alternating assistance from one against the other. The Thirty 
Years War began to cast its shadow and one of its great figures, Archduke 
Ferdinand of Styria, later the Emperor Ferdinand, was already openly hostile 
to the Hungarians who, in their protest against the Catholic Hapsburgs had 
become the first and most ardent protestants of all denominations in eastern 
Europe. 


56Notes and Queries (London), 7th ser., IX (1890), 2. 
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The young English soldier could know nothing about all these and 


many more antagonistic forces; he only told his story. This story reveals, 
however, that at his arrival in the Imperial army with the desire “to fight 
the Turks,” he was barred from the great venture for which the European 
and Papal forces were gathered — the reconquest of the southwestern bas- 
tion, Kanizsa, from the Turkish yoke. As a protestant, he was assigned to 
the Hungarian contingent of this international army and to a Hungarian 
officer. His story reveals further that he left the Imperial army because the 
Hapsburg Catholic anti-Hungarian pressure did not allow his commanding 
officer “such regard as he expected.” 

In Transylvania, Smith’s story reveals three campaigns against different 
adversaries: 


1. The spring fights of the Transylvanian Duke Bathory’s army with 
the Hajdu troops, as contracted between the General of the Imperial army 
and the Transylvanian Duke in February 1602. 


2. Important details about the fateful battle of Tévis (July 2, 1602) be- 
tween the General of the Imperial army, Basta, and the Transylvanian pa- 
triots under the leadership of the Unitarian patriot, Moses Székely. 


3. The sequence of fights against the Tartars in the fall of 1602. 


Captain John Smith not only had not “gone far astray from history,” 
but it was he who in his True Travels revealed the plight of Hungary and 
of the protestant Hungarians in the religious and constitutional strife of 
1601, and it was he who described the three campaigns against different 
adversaries in the Hajdu-ravaged, Empire-defeated, Tartar-threatened Tran- 
sylvania of 1602. 

Today, the True Travels, especially its adventurous Transylvanian story, 
is considered source material for the history of that country.” 


57Kalman Benda, “Review of Bradford Smith, Captain John Smith, His Life and Legend, with 
A ix: Laura Polanyi Striker, Captain John Smith's Hungary and Transylvania,” Szdzadok 
(Budapest), LXXXVIII (1954), 708-709, “it now becomes rewarding to the Hungarian his- 
torian to reéxamine the memoirs of Captain John Smith for new enlightenment, to learn in what 
ways the reminiscences of a former mercenary may enrich or color our knowledge of the age.” 


AFTERMATH OF THE MASSACRE 
The First Indian War, 1622-1632 


by Witu1am S. 


Wirt a blow undoubtedly intended to be so forceful as to drive the English 
forever from their midst, the Indians struck the settlements along the James 
River in Virginia on the morning of March 22, 1622. At Easter 1619 there 
had been a thousand settlers in the colony and during the next three years 
3,570 more arrived, yet probably due to sickness and disease resulting 
largely from the long voyage at sea, only 1,140 were living at the time of 
the massacre. After the Indians finished their bloody assault only 894 
remained.' 

Except for a brief breach of the peace in 1617 by the Chickahominies, 
the relations between the English and the Indians had been smooth from 
the beginning. After the death of Powhatan in 1618, Opechancanough 
became the chief of the Powhatan Confederacy. He rapidly assumed a 
place of leadership over all the Indian nations of Virginia except those on 
the Eastern Shore and earned for himself the title of “Emperor” from the 
English. Sometime soon after attaining such power Opechancanough seems 
to have conceived the idea of a general massacre of the English and to have 
carried out his preliminary plans in great secrecy.’ 

The English, in the spring of 1621, discovered that Opechancanough 
while on his annual tour through his “pettye provinces” was among the 
Potomacks when he ordered the young men who were fit for war “in a 
souldyer-like manner” to present themselves and recite “what worthie ex- 
ploites by theire undaunted valours they had achieved against theire 
Ennimyes the Massoamackes and the wilde Beastes of theire fforest.”* Even 
before this step the king of the Eastern Shore, whose subjects remained on 
friendly terms with the English, gave warning of a plot of Opechanca- 
nough’s when he heard of an earlier assembly at which the Indians were 
ready to attack the English. Sir George Yeardley then went to every English 


*Mr. Powell is a member of the staff of the Library of the University of North Carolina. 

ILyon G. Tyler, England in America, 1580-1652 (New York, 1904), p. 84. 

2John L. Thomson, History of the Indian Wars and War of the Revolution in the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1873), p. 28. Thomson cites Indian tradition as authority for stating that 
Opechancanough had come to Virginia from the southwest, “possibly some province of the Mexi- 
can empire.” 

3William Powell to Sir Edwin Sandys, April 12, 1621, Susan M. Kingsbury, Records of the 
Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906-1935), III, 438, hereinafter cited as Records 
Va. Co. 
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settlement himself to take a general muster of the men and their arms and 
to warn them to keep a careful watch over the Indians.* The governor and 
council petitioned King James to rescind his order prohibiting the importa- 
tion of tobacco into England or else to abandon Virginia, let the people 
return home, and “not to suffer the Heathen to triumph over us and to 
saye Where is now their God?’* But Opechancanough vigorously denied 
the plot of which he was suspected and inasmuch as real proof was lacking 
of any evil intention on his part, the people gradually fell back into their 
former security.® 

About the middle of March 1622 Nemmattanow or Jack o’ the Feather, 
one of the lesser Indian chiefs, killed a settler and was himself killed in 
retaliation. Governor Francis Wyatt became alarmed, but Opechancanough 
assured him “he held the peace so firme that the sky should fall ere he dis- 
solved it.” The English once again resumed their incautious relations with 
the Indians.’ 

The near-fatal blow fell as a complete surprise just a few days later — on 
March 22 —as the people were about their work. Jamestown and a few of 
the nearby settlements were spared, thanks to a warning received almost 
at the last minute from two truly converted Indians. 


I 


So stunned were the people by the blow and so great was their loss that 
between twenty and thirty days passed before any concerted plan of action 
could be determined.* By unanimous decision “both of the Counsell and 
Planters” it was agreed to draw the people together into fewer settlements. 
Most of the cattle were brought to Jamestown, but settlements also were 
maintained at Kiccoughtan, Newport News, Southampton Hundred, 
Flowerdieu Hundred, Shirley Hundred, and Samuel Jordan’s plantation."° 
Because of the scarcity of boats many families found it impossible to move 


4Council in Virginia to Company in London, January 20, 1623, Records Va. Co., IV, 10. 

5Records Va. Co., II, 425. is quotation, “Where is now their God?,” is interesting, Up 
to this time it seems to have appeared thus only in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549 (recto, 
fol. cl) and in the “Bishops’ Bible ” of 1568. Later issues of the Prayer Book omit that particu- 
lar portion of the service and it seems to have been used in no other Bible until 1627. The 
quotation comes from Psalm XLII, verses 3 and 10. From this evidence it seems that the colo- 
nists were using either the 1549 edition of the Book of Common Prayer or the “Bishops’ Bible” 
for their church services and instructing the Indians. 

6Council in Virginia to Company in London, January 20, 1623, Records Va. Co., IV, 10. 

7Tyler, England in America, p. 85. 

8John Smith, The Generall Shistorie of Virginia (London, 1624), p. 150. 
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all of their furnishings at once; what was left was destroyed or ruined by 
the Indians." 

It was also agreed that a minimum of 300 men would be required for a 
successful attack on Opechancanough whose immediate defeat would dis- 
hearten other Indians.'"* Many of those taking part in the massacre had 
done so only as mercenaries whom Opechancanough had been able to hire 
through his profitable trade with the English. The settlers soon learned 
to their dismay, however, that not above 180 men could be levied and that 
of these there were eighty useful only for carrying corn.* In the beginning 
conditions were so pitiful that members of the council formed a guard to 
protect the governor and stood watch by turns every night.” 

Of the massacre survivors, two-thirds were said to have been women and 
children and men who were unable to work or to go against the Indians. 
Many who might otherwise have worked were employed as guards for the 
houses, cattle, and corn. Since corn growing near the settlements would 
afford cover for attacking Indians, and corn planted away from the settle- 
ments would be destroyed by them, the colonists found themselves facing 
quite a dilemma indeed. They hastily appealed to the Virginia Company, 
founder and backer of the colony, for immediate assistance in the form of 
supplies and new settlers bringing with them at least enough food and 
equipment for a year.” 

In advance of any real assistance from home, however, came a barrage 
of suggestions for dealing with the Indians. The redoubtable John Smith 
not unwisely foresaw that many settlers would be unwilling to drop their 
own private pursuits to engage in a war while others remained at home to 
grow tobacco and corn. He proposed to go to Virginia before the end of 
September with a hundred soldiers and thirty sailors well supplied with 
food and ammunition and undertake to “inforce the Salvages to leave their 
Country, or bring them in that feare and subjection that every man should 
follow their business securely.” He intended to employ the men under his 
command as “a running Army” for the immediate relief of the country and 
then to settle in some convenient place to remain as a garrison for future 


11$mith, Generall Historie, p. 150. 

12Council in Virginia to Company in London, _— 20, 1623, Records Va. Co., IV, 12. 

13John Martin, “The Manner Howe to Bringe the Indians Into Subiection,” December 15, 
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relief and to see that the settlers were armed and instructed in the military 
art. Among other things, Smith wanted “a Barke of one hundred tunnes, 
and . . . sixe or seven Shalops” to transport his men wherever needed. Since 
revenue would come only from a peaceful colony, he expected that this 
expedition would be financed by the king as well as the planters. Once 
settled in the colony the men would be able to support themselves and 
could discover new lands. Smith even went so far as to propose to unite 
New England and Virginia “to bring them both in one map, and the 
Countries betwixt them.””’ 

Smith himself has recorded that most of those who heard his plan “liked 
exceeding well of the motion,” but the Virginia Company declared it too 
expensive an undertaking. They were willing to let him attempt the pro- 
ject, however, if they could share in the pillage, but when the worthlessness 
of spoils from the Indians was brought to their attention, they promptly 
dropped the matter."* 

Edward Waterhouse, onetime secretary to the Virginia Company, but 
apparently never in the colony, wrote a pamphlet which he called A Decla- 
ration of the State of the Colony and . . . A Relation of the Barbarous 
Massacre, published in August 1622, giving several positive points with 
reference to the treatment which might be accorded the savages of the New 
World. He maintained that “by the right of Warre, and law of Nations” 
the Indian country could be invaded and their cleared fields taken over. 
Heretofore, he pointed out, the English had been compelled to buy cleared 
land or else to clear their own while the Indians held the most fruitful 
sections of the country for themselves. With the Indians driven away wild 
game would increase and domestic animals flourish unmolested, he reasoned. 
Rather than continue the difficult effort to civilize the natives, the English 
should conquer them. The use of force, surprise attacks, famine resulting 
from the burning of their corn, destroying their boats, canoes, and houses, 
breaking their fishing weirs and assaulting them in their hunting expedi- 
tions, pursuing them with horses and using bloodhounds to find them and 
mastiffs to “seaze” them, driving them as they fled into the hands of their 
enemies among other tribes, and “animating and abetting their enemies 
against them,” were means he suggested for combatting them. The Indians 
should be employed for hard work, as the Spanish had used them, leaving 
the English free to devote themselves to their “Arts and Occupations.” The 
Indians, Waterhouse thought, might profit from a real lesson given to re- 


17Smith, Generall Historie, p. 152. 
18Smith, Generall Historie, p. 153. 
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mind them of the necessity for living in peace with the English. Severe 
punishment of the natives, in short, would serve towards the general ad- 
vancement of the colony.” 

John Martin, who favored subjugation of the Indians without complete 
extirpation, presented his proposals in writing, but without resort to the 
press. The first principle of Martin’s plan was to keep the Indians from 
fishing and from growing corn at home. After this they must be prevented 
from trading for corn. To accomplish his program he proposed an army of 
200 soldiers continually afoot to harass them, to burn their towns in winter, 
and to destroy their fish weirs. Ten shallops should be employed during 
the summer to scour the bay and rivers in Opechancanough’s territory, 
carrying destruction and ruin nearer home for the Indians. The savages, 
Martin believed, would either yield or flee to their neighbors who would be 
unable to take them in. He was careful, however, to warn that the enemy 
should not be completely exterminated since that was against “holy writt” 
and, too, they could be of service to the settlers in keeping down the woods 
and killing bears, wolves, and other dangerous animals. Their souls could 
be saved, he strangely added.” They were the best workers known for silk, 
hemp, and flax; and while serving as guides for discoveries in adjacent ter- 
ritory, they could row in “Gallies & friggetts and many other pregnant uses 
too tedious to sett downe.”™ 

Even more than advice, however, the colonists needed supplies. Arms 
and ammunition were so scarce that at least a third of the men able to bear 
arms were unprovided, and without such equipment they not only were 
unable to go forth to take revenge on the Indians, but were not able even 
to aid in the defense of the settlements into which they were drawn. One 
of the first acts of the council after the massacre was to request of the Com- 
pany a large quantity of arms and ammunition to be sent immediately, 
followed by “a contynuall supplie . . . from tyme to Tyme.”™ 

By the first ship bound for Virginia after word was received of the mas- 
sacre, the Company sent forty-two barrels of powder,” and shortly after- 
wards sent over £500 worth of meal and other provisions.” These later sup- 
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plies, however, were never received by the colonists since the ship carrying 
them was accidentally blown up at the Somers Islands by the firing of 
her own powder.” 

The Privy Council on July 22, 1622, took action on the Company's re- 
quest for a grant of “certaine old cast Armes remayning in the Tower . . . 
altogether unfitt, and of no use for moderne Service, [which] might never- 
theles be serviceable against that naked people.” The Privy Council re- 
ported to the Company that “his Majestie for the better strengthening of 
that Plantation, and the safetie of his Subjects there, [had] graciously 
condiscended” to grant what they requested. An order was duly issued that 
the Lord High Treasurer and some Officers of the Ordnance should agree 
on what was to be granted the Company and to deliver the material ac- 
cordingly.* 

The Company's request contained an itemized list of the equipment 
desired,” and in September a warrant was issued for all they had requested 
except fifty “Murtheringe peeces” and 500 “Targetts & Bucklers.” By this 
grant the colony received a thousand “browne bills” or halberds; 700 calivers 
(a type of musket — the lightest portable firearm then in use except the 
pistol); 300 harquebuses; 100 brigandines; 400 shirts and coats of mail; 
400 bows and sticks to be made into bows; 800 sheaves of arrows; 300 
short pistol with fire locks; 2,000 iron “skulls” or helmets; and forty “plate 
Coates.”™ 

On October 7 the Company instructed the governor and council in Vir- 
ginia to distribute the arms and supplies received from the king as they saw 
fit, but the nonexpendable items were to remain the property of the “gen- 
erall Collony, as the beginning of a Publique Armorie.”” In expressing 
appreciation for this royal gift of arms and munitions, the council in Virginia 
on January 30, 1623, resolved that they should be employed for the honor 
of the country and to revenge their neighbors’ blood.*” The Company an- 
nounced at a meeting held on November 20, 1622, that Lord St. John of 
Basinge had given sixty coats of mail for use in defense of Virginia and that 
they had already been dispatched aboard the Abigaile.™' 
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John Smith recorded that the City of London sent one hundred people 
for the relief of the colony,” but in October the Company reported that the 
same number of youths, originally intended for Virginia, were being sent 
to the Somers Islands instead because of the scarcity of corn in Virginia.* 
Newcomers in the colony for a time after the massacre were excused from 
some of the former requirements, but not from “Necessary defence of the 
Countrie, Preservation of the peace, suppressinge tumultes within the land 
and Tryalles in matters of justice.” Their main efforts were not to be de- 
voted to the raising of tobacco, but towards producing corn, wine, silk, 
iron, hemp and flax, boards, timber, and other useful commodities. 

Before many months had passed the Company sent Captain Thomas 
Barwick with twenty-five persons under his command for the sole purpose 
of building boats, ships, and pinnaces in the colony. They were granted 
1,200 acres of land and four oxen to draw timber for their shipyard. 
Officials in the colony in due time reported Barwick’s arrival and settlement 
at Jamestown where he and his men began building shallops in spite of the 
loss of many of the principal workmen and the illness of Barwick, himself.” 
One of the shallops, described as a “smalle” one, was sold to Captain Wil- 
liam Epps for 200 pounds of tobacco.®’ In a letter from the colony probably 
written in March 1623, it was reported that the shipwrights’ project had 
failed chiefly through the loss of Captain Barwick and six or seven of his 
best workmen.™ Several ships of one description or another may have been 
completed, however; George Sandys was in charge of the accounts for this 
project and at Barwick’s death money was reported as due him from “divers 
planters in this Colony.”™ 


II 


As soon as possible the settlers turned attention to their enemies, the 
Indians. War may be said to have been officially declared on their behalf 
by the Virginia Company on October 7, 1622, when they wrote the gov- 
ernor and council: 
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. . » We conceave it a Sinne against the dead, to abandon the enterprize, till we 
have fully settled the possession, for which so many of our Brethren have lost theire 
lives: this is the first thing due from us and you; and the next, which will likewise 
much further the other, is a sharp revenge uppon the bloody miscreantes, even to 
the measure that they intended against us, the rooting them out from being longer 
a people uppon the face of the Earth.” 


In attempting to prepare themselves for a long and costly siege some 
mention was made of abandoning the old settlements and moving to the 
Eastern Shore. This suggestion seems to have come from the people rather 
than the government, and the officials acquiesced in their demands only 
to the extent of allowing a survey to be made. George Sandys, treasurer in 
the colony, reported that such a scheme “never was . . . so much in our 
Thoughtes (though manie ranne violentlie that waye) to quit the places 
which wee held and I for my part would first have beene torne in peeces.”" 

The Indians, who lived in groups usually of thirty to sixty,” were to 
prove a difficult enemy to contact, but one which could carry out swift and 
costly forays against the English. Carpenters at Jamestown, who had been 
erecting an inn before the massacre, were set to constructing a palisade 
around the settlement.® And in June, less than three months after the mass 
slaughter, John Pountis at Southampton Hundred appealed to the governor 
and council for assistance and instructions; the Indians were attacking so 
frequently that even necessary tasks could not be accomplished and his peo- 
ple were unable to plant crops. “Every well governed comon wealth,” he 
boldly remarked, “provideth for each member therof to defend itt from 
forreine invations and ruine.”* 

Such a step as Pountis mentioned had already been begun by Governor 
Francis Wyatt. On April 13, 1622, a commission was issued to Captain 
Roger Smith, a veteran of England’s campaigns in the Low Countries,” 
giving him “absolute power and command in all matters of warr over all 
the people in Charles Cittie.” The people were charged “uppon paine of 
Death” to obey him and to carry out his orders and directions. Smith, in 
turn, was to be vigilant and careful for the people under his command and 
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to observe and relay instructions received from the governor or from Sir 
George Yeardley, who seems to have been next in command in the colony 
after the governor.* A week later Smith’s authoriiy was extended to include 
Henrico Island and Coxendale,” and on May 18 to include the inhabitants 
of “Passbehay and the Maine.”™ 

An almost identical commission was issued on April 15 to Ralph Hamor 
for Martin’s Hundred and four days later he was instructed to remove all 
people and goods from Wariscoyack to Jamestown.” Captain William 
Tucker was given similar powers over Kiccoughtan on May 18 and at the 
same time commissions were issued to “others for other places.” On July 
16 Tucker's territory was enlarged to cover Elizabeth City and Newport 
News.” 


Having thus taken temporary measures to protect the survivors, the 
Governor turned attention towards replenishing the depleted larder of the 
colony. Ralph Hamor, on May 7, was authorized to sail as captain of the 
Tyger into the bay or any river falling into it to trade with the Indians for 
corn. His instructions, in case he could get no Indians to trade, were to 
“take it from them Cif he be able) by force.” In case of mutiny, misde- 
meanor, or other trouble among those in his command, he was to have 
liberty to act as he saw fit except to the point of taking the life of any 
offenders.” This expedition went among the friendly Potomack Indians 
and it later was reported that Hamor “slew divers of the Necochincos that 
sought to Circumvent him by Treacherie.”* Obviously with an eye to the 
future, Governor Wyatt sent Captain Isaac Madison and his company in 
June to join the Potomack Indians in a fight against their mutual enemies 
and to protect the Potomack’s corn. The English were well armed and 
carried instructions to use all available power against any Indians who op- 
posed them. Madison was given full authority, life only excepted, over the 
men who accompanied him and over the English whom he found living 
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with the Potomacks. Individuals on this expedition were forbidden 
to trade with the natives, that business being reserved solely for the 
commander.* 

The first well-planned attack, the result of an integrated strategy, was 
carried out in June. The Virginia council reported to the Company that the 
colonists set “uppon the Indyans in all places” and that they had “slaine 
divers, burnte theire Townes, destroyde theire Wears [weirs] & Corne.” 
George Sandys twice led a contingent against the Tapahatonahs near 
Jamestown while Sir George Yeardley headed a company of men to fight 
the Weyanokes and later the Nansemonds, Wariscoyacks, and Pamunkeys, 
chief supporters of Opechancanough. Captain John West went against 
the Tanx Powhatans near the falls on the James River and Captain William 
Powell led a company against the Chickahominies; Captain Isaac Madison 
had joined the Potomacks to fight mutual enemies and, at the same time, 
Ralph Hamor again went to the Potomacks to trade for corn and while 
there defeated some of another tribe who opposed him.* 

Captain John Smith reported that on this expedition Yeardley covered 
the territory assigned to him but found nothing except empty houses aban- 
doned by Indians and these he burned. Powell likewise found that most 
of the Indians had taken cover elsewhere, but three whom he met by chance 
lost their heads as a result of the encounter. Before returning to James- 
town he and his company burned the Indian houses in their path. The 
colonists, however, were so loaded with armor that they were unable to 
give chase to the Indians when sighted.* 

Towards the end of June, Yeardley and members of the governor's coun- 
cil together with a number of “the greatest Gallants in the Land” spent 
three or four days with Captain Nuse at Elizabeth City afterwards going 
to Accomack where, according to Smith, they remained nearly six weeks.” 
Although Smith did not record clearly the objective of such proceedings, 
it is intimated that the participants continued to be concerned about the 
colony's food supply. Captain Nuse had a small quantity of rice and milk 
which he doled out as long as it lasted, but later the people there, as else- 
where, were forced to live on oysters and crabs. Most of the corn had been 
consumed before it had matured and even the colonists’ dogs were said 
to have eaten corn from the stalks. 
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This expedition mentioned by Smith may have been the result of a com- 
mission issued by Governor Wyatt on June 20 to Yeardley, with John 
Pountis second in command, to explore both shores of the bay “within the 
limites of 33 and 4o degrees of Northerly latitude” to find a suitable place 
to settle three or four hundred men. This new plantation was desired to 
relieve the strain on the Jamestown region where the people were concen- 
trated for security. Yeardley was given free rein for the journey and au- 
thorized to select as many men as desired and to choose what ships, pin- 
naces, or shallops he would. His authority over the men in the group was 
as broad as that granted commanders of the plantations. Due to the un- 
certainty of the relationship with the Indians he was also to have power 
to make peace or war with them, as well as to trade for furs, corn, or other 
commodities with the friendly ones, and to take such goods by force from 
others. In case any ships were met he was instructed to use his best efforts 
to “repell, resist, and defend” himself. 

A letter from the Virginia Company dated August 1 to the governor and 
council in Virginia brought news of the king's gift of arms and advised the 
colonists that they might soon receive 400 well-provided young men from 
England and Wales, which the Company expected to procure at a cost of 
twenty pounds per person to replace some of those lost in the massacre.® 
No later mention appears to have been made of these men, however, and 
it seems unlikely that the scheme met with success. With regard to the 
Indians, this letter brought instructions for the settlers to “proceed to the 
condempnation of theire bodies, the saving of whose Soules, we have so 
zealously affected.” Some of the suggestions being drawn up for publica- 
tion by Edward Waterhouse about the same time were included, as well 
as the offer of a “great and singular reward” to anyone who took Opechan- 
canough. It was also suggested that the Indians who gave warning of the 
massacre might be educated by the English as a reward for their faith- 
fulness.” 

The first serious attack by the Indians after the general massacre in 
March fell on September 9 when the settlers at Captain Nuse’s had a gen- 
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eral alarm. Two of the English were slain while at work and, although 
their companions tried to drive the Indians away, they managed to take 
cover in the cornfield over night and to kill two more men before with- 
drawing.” 

During the late summer and early autumn other minor skirmishes oc- 
curred. Some of the Indians, however, feigned friendship with the English 
merely to gain protection from enemies of their own race with more savage 
intentions than had the colonists.” 

Even as harvest time approached and passed the scarcity of food remained 
a pressing problem. Late in August the Company succeeded in getting a 
quantity of corn to relieve the colony temporarily,” and Sir George Yeard- 
ley, employing his own ships and servants, managed to bring in over a 
thousand bushels. In January 1623 it was reported that by “trade and 
force” 3,000 bushels more had been obtained.” Perhaps this additional 
quantity came as a consequence of Governor Wyatt's commission to Yeard- 
ley on September 10 authorizing him “together with such Groupes of men 
and Souldiers, as he shall find willing throughout all partes of this Colony” 
to go up the Pamunkey or any other river flowing into Chesapeake Bay “to 
make warr, kill, spoile, and take by force or otherwise whatsoever boote 
or Corne, or any thing else he can attaine unto, from any of the Salvadges 
our enemies.”™ 

Although ships were scarce and interpreters few, some of the English 
who had provisions for trading did so without permission. In one case the 
commander of a plantation punished those in his charge who were guilty of 
such trading and thereby “neere occasioned a mutiny.”” Such action may 
have prompted the people to begin agitating for permission to return to 
their former scattered settlements. Richard Pace, perhaps the Pace to whom 
the plot of the massacre was revealed just before the blow fell, submitted 
a petition to the governor and council near the end of 1622 that he be 
allowed to return to his plantation on the south side of James River. His 
petition, along with “many others” for the same purpose, was granted,® 
and the following April the council in Virginia reported that they had “lett 
as many returne to theire Plantations as have desired.”™ 
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Before the end of the year several more trading expeditions set out from 
the colony under commission from the governor. On October 23 Ralph 
Hamor again sailed aboard the Tyger with instructions to trade for corn 
in the Potomac and on the Eastern Shore; upon his return he reported 
that more of the enemy had been slain. A commission granted the next 
day after Hamor’s to “Captain William Eden alias Sampson” contained 
interesting provisions not generally included by the governor in grants of 
authority to ordinary traders. Eden’s voyage was to extend to the limits 
of the “precinctes of this Colony . . . within the degrees of 33 exclusively 
and 41 inclusively.” He was given authority to repel or resist attacks from 
“forraigne” nations and to capture and return to Jamestown any settlers or 
trading ships found to be without license from the king, within the region. 
His primary objective, however, was to trade for corn, furs, or other 
commodities. 

Captain Isaac Madison and Robert Benet, master of the ship Samuell, 
were authorized on November 12 to trade for corn or other goods; Madison 
was to have command of the “landmen’” so far “as agreeth with the custome 
of the Sea (life only excepted)” and to be “Trucke Maister in the Vioage” 
while Benet, it is presumed, had charge of the sailors and navigation.” 

The success of these expeditions is reflected in Wyatt's proclamation of 
December 10, 1622. The people were informed that the “needfull and 
necessarie Comodities for the reliefe and Comfort” of the colony were being 
received, and they were forbidden to buy or obtain in any way merchandise 
or commodities then in the colony or to be received later with intent to 
resell them. Those guilty of so doing were to suffer the loss of the goods 
they held.” 

A second campaign for revenge against the Indians came in the autumn 
about the time the corn was maturing. With 300 of the best soldiers he 
could recruit, Yeardley went by water to Nansemond where Indian houses 
were burned and goods spoiled. As much of the captured supplies as could 
be managed, of course, was stored aboard ship for future use. The next 
move was to Kiccoughtan to continue the fight and thence to Pamunkey, 
the seat of Opechancanough where the Indians proved to be “exceeding 
fearfull” of the English, failing to flee or to fight, but making promises of 
peace with an offer to release their white prisoners within ten or twelve 
days. Yeardley sensed that the Indians were only stalling for time to gather 
and remove their corn, so he ordered an attack. The Indians sought safety, 
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but in retreating a few fell behind to attack the rear of the English column. 
A few of the colonists were wounded, but no record of any fatalities has 
been preserved if, indeed, there were any. More booty was added to the 
growing store and every member of Yeardley’s command was given three 
bushels of corn but required to pay ten shillings for “fraught and other 
charges.” Authorities in England, upon receipt of a report of this cam- 
paign and other lesser expeditions, learned that more Indians had been 
killed during the autumn and winter of 1622-1623 than previously during 
the whole of the history of the colony.” 

Captain Nathaniel Butler, whose commission as governor of the Somers 
Islands had recently expired, arrived in Jamestown in the early winter. 
Having rested a few days, he joined forces to the number of about eighty 
men with Captain William Powell who was then up the Chickahominy 
River and together they set upon the Indians there who fled in great terror 
leaving all their property to be destroyed.” It was while on this expedition, 
it appears, that Powell was killed.” 

Early in January 1623 Captain William Tucker received instructions 
from the governor to go into Chesapeake Bay and up the rivers flowing 
into it to trade for (or take by force if necessary) whatever corn, peas, beans, 
or other commodities he could find. Sir George Yeardley acted as supervisor 
to the extent of selecting the boats to be used and he “appointed” the men 
to accompany Tucker. This assignment was promptly carried out and on 
January 20 the council reported that Tucker was in “the River of Rapa- 
hanock to take revenge uppon [the] . . . Confederates with Apochankeno.”” 

The first anniversary of the massacre did not pass without notice. On 
March 4 a proclamation from the governor instructed the people to cele- 
brate the twenty-second forever after as a holy day in memory of their great 
preservation. It was to be a day of prayerful thanksgiving on which no 
work was done.” By the second anniversary the General Assembly had 
enacted this proclamation into law.” 

Conditions in the colony in the new year showed few signs of improving. 
The council reluctantly decided that the Indians were “an enemy nott 
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suddenlie to be destroyde with the sworde by reasone of theire swyftnes 
of foote, and advantages of the woodes.” Starvation seemed to be the best 
weapon with which to attack.” 

It has been estimated that between February 1622 and the following 
February 1,300 or more persons died en route to Virginia or were killed or 
died in the colony. The council in Virginia stated that more had died “by 
the Imediate hand of God, then by the Trecherie of the Salvages,”” while 
George Sandys surmised that twice as many had died during the year as 
had perished in the massacre.” The Indians, however, partly accounted for 
the high mortality rate as occasional reports continued to be made of the 
death of settlers due to Indian attacks.” 

Private letters from the colony were filled with pathetic comments on 
local conditions: “We dare scarce stepp out of our dores neither for wood 
nor water,” one colonist wrote his brother. “I lost the last yeare as many 
Cattle as were worth 100£: yet if we save but our lives god will the next 
yeare I will see you.” Another wrote, “We goe continually in danger of 
our lives.”*' Richard Frethorne wrote his parents that the Indians had | 
stolen a pinnace with arms and ammunition, giving the settlers all the more . 
reason to fear them. It may have been this theft which prompted William 
Capps to complain of a lack of energetic effort against the Indians, who, he 
said, were only “drawn off as far as a man can hurl a stone at twice.” He 
concluded his letter with a postscript: “Swounds, I could tear myself to see 
what weatherbeaten crows we are to suffer the heathen kennel of dogs to 
indent with us in this order.” 

The Governor, however, was not unaware of the shortcomings of his pro- 
gram of retaliation. Some of the people, he noted, “having done & suffered 
much here thinke themselves Emeritos milites and free from publique 
dutyes.”™ He also reported to an official of the Company at home how care- 
less the people had grown and suggested that if they thought it proper a 


military court “at least ad terrorem, with what limitations you shall please 
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for cases of life, . . . may do much good.”® George Sandys reported that 
in some cases officers of the colony in carrying out the letter of the law laid 
down by the Company were forced to act in opposition to their own judg- 
ment based on what they saw on the spot. 

Other colonists, however, were optimistic about Virginia’s future and 
their attitude must have helped greatly in seeing the war through to a con- 
clusion. “The Countrey is fullie determyned this Sommer to sett mainly 
upon the Indians,” one of them observed, “which if it please God to prosper 
we shall have againe a plentiful] Countrey.””’ 

The Indians were as swift as roebucks, Sandys noted, and could be des- 
troyed only by surprise or famine. The settlers already had burned so many 
of their houses, taken so much corn from them, and “slaine not a few” that 
the Indians began to desire peace. The colonists were “inclineable there- 
unto” primarily to recover the prisoners still held by the Indians.” Most, 
if not al! of these prisoners were women, the men having been reported 
killed.” 

Respite from the ire of the English was granted because, as Sandys 
put it, they wanted to “make them as secure as wee were, that wee may 
followe their example in destroying them.’™ 

Two Indians bearing a message from their king arrived at Martin's Hun- 
dred. Enough blood had been shed on both sides, they told the settlers there, 
and their people were starving as a result of the devastation wrought by the 
English through their fields and woods. They asked to be allowed to plant 
at Pamunkey and their former seats, agreeing in return to allow the English 
to go in peace where they would. One of the Indians was held in bond 
while the other was dispatched to inform his king that the colonists would 
agree to his terms provided all prisoners were returned. In a week the 
messenger returned with one of the prisoners, Mrs. Boyse, dressed as an 
Indian queen. The others, he reported, were still being held because Robert 
Poole, the interpreter, had made threatening speeches to some of the Indians 
and they wanted him recalled from their territory. Poole, in the meantime, 
returned of his own volition, so the Indian was sent back with gifts of beads 
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from friends of the prisoners, given, no doubt, with some hope of speeding 
the return of the captives.” 

The stratagem was successful and the English prisoners were released. 
The Indians seem to have been lulled into a feeling of security, as the coun- 
cil was able to inform authorities in England that “by holdinge them in a 
longe hope of peace, Wee have come to knowledg of their places of resi- 
dence, & theire Corne ys now soe forwarde, that [it] is to[o] late for them 
uppon this fresh occasione to remove, So that wee doupt nott, to geve them 
shortly a blow, That shall neere or altogether Ruinate them.” 

The English were not again to be taken by the same ruse. Governor 
Wyatt informed all the people of what had recently happened and warned 
that the Indians, too, may have been feeling out the colony’s weak points 
preparatory to an attack. Only the commanders or their duly appointed 
deputies were to parley with the enemy and the settlements were expected 
to maintain “due watch and ward.” People at work were to carry arms and 
employ a sentinel to keep watch, while hunters were warned to remain in 
groups for protection.” 

In the meantime a shortage of food continued to be the most serious 
problem facing the colonists. Lady Wyatt, wife of the governor, wrote her 
mother that she was making a garden to supplement their frugal diet. Little 
or no meat had been brought into the colony during the winter because of 
the large number of men required to hunt together in safety and the length 
of time it took to find game. And, too, most of the cattle had died during 
the winter. Peter Arundell wrote that he paid six pounds sterling for a 
canoe for gathering oysters and at another time spent £22, part of which 
was paid by giving a “faire guilt silver bowle with a Cover,” for a hogshead 
of meal. Another settler suggested that the Company allow each person in 
Virginia a pound of butter and a pound of cheese each week to tide them 
over the lean period. “Oatmeale and Pease and bread & water,” he said, 
“have ben [our] food in sicknes & in health.”™ 

Prices for food which was available were so high that letters written to 
England frequently mentioned them. Meal sold from twelve to twenty-two 
pounds sterling a hogshead, hens from ten to fifteen shillings when they 
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could be bought at all, corn at thirty shillings a bushel, while a hog sold 


for ten pounds, and a cow for eighteen.” 

Except for food, however, the settlement was again flourishing. “The 
Colonie (God be thanked) hath recovered health,” the council wrote, “and 
nothinge wantes more, then sudden and great Supplies of people, well fur- 
nished, to give perfectione, to this noble Accione, which wee beeseech the 
Allmightie to prosper.” Governor Wyatt warned all people who failed to 
plant enough corn for themselves and their families that they would receive 
no consideration later if they applied for leave to trade with the Indians.” 
But before the season was far advanced Gilbert Peppett was given authority 
to trade within the limits of the colony and the goods he gathered were 
to be for “the use and behoof of the said Gilbert Pepett, and other the Ad- 
venture(r]s in this vioage.”™ 

The temporary peace ended in a series of events strikingly similar to those 
preceding the massacre. In the first instance it had been the Indians who 
gave reassurance of peace; in this, the English feigned a desire for peace 
while setting the stage for slaughter. 

On May 12, 1623, Captain William Tucker received a commission from 
the governor and with it a wide range of authority over the men who “uppon 
espetiall occasion are to accompanie him, in the shallops into Pamunckey 
Ryuer, neere to the seate of Appochankano.”™ From all appearances, Tucker 
and the twelve men accompanying him into the bay were going to return 
some prisoners still held by the Pamunkey Indians and to extend the treaty 
of peace to include that tribe. An interpreter was sent by land to bring the 
Indian chief to the shore to meet Tucker when he arrived. After “manye 
fayned speches” the peace was concluded and with sack, which Tucker had 
brought for the purpose, a toast was to be drunk. The Indian leader, per- 
haps suspicious of the English generosity, drank only after the interpreter 
first had tasted the wine, but he failed to notice that this taste came from 
a different container than the one from which the Indians were to drink. 
The king of the Pamunkeys and the king of the Chesapeakes, who also 
was present, together with their sons and “all the great men,” drank of the 
poisoned wine supplied by the colonists. It was believed that about 200 
were poisoned at this gathering and fifty at another time before Tucker 
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returned. Opechancanough was among one of these groups but, though 
the English tried, they did not succeed in poisoning him. At a later con- 
clave the interpreter strode back and forth before the Indians and suddenly 
when a signal was given he dropped to the ground as the English fired a 
volley of shot into the group of Indians killing a great many of them.” 

Credit, or perhaps more accurately blame, for this plot has not been con- 
clusively assigned,’ but the Earl of Warwick, Robert Rich, writing to the 
Secretary of State, Edward Conway, on August 9, 1624, stated without 
qualification that Dr. John Potts was the poisoner of the savages.'” The 
Company was not pleased with such methods as these to which the colonists 
had resorted, and made their interest in the case known. 


We do first very well approve of your resolutions utterly to drive away your 
treacherous enemies, which we pray you with all care and constancie to prosecute 
by all good courses both of warr and policie, so farr as may stand with justice and 
truth, for howsoever they are worthie to receave it, yet are you to[o] worthie to use 
any false dealinge, and we desire that your proceedings may be so faire as may not 
only be free from the fault, but any just ground of suspicion.'® 


The war was now renewed in earnest. The English continued to seek 
revenge for the massacre, and now that an attempt against the life of Ope- 
chancanough had been made, the Indians, too, had a cause célébre. This 
act on the part of the colonists served to intensify Indian attacks. 

During the summer of 1623 larger quantities of goods were received. On 
July 4 twenty people in England agreed to “adventure” food, clothing, 
and other necessities as well as money to the value of £1,780. Sixteen 
others invested £727 for the magazine in the colony. In one case private 
individuals furnished thirty tons more goods than the ship provided was 
able to carry."° Most of the supplies sent in this manner represented an 
investment upon which a profit was expected.'* To protect the colonists 
Governor Wyatt on August 31, by proclamation, set a maximum price for 
certain goods including sack and other drinks, sugar, cheese, butter, fish, oil, 
and vinegar, and since quality was also important and prevented a fast rule, 
he ordered that no other goods, wares, or commodities be sold for more 
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than ten shillings profit to the pound in money or twenty shillings in to- 
bacco. Buyers who paid more and failed to report the transaction were 
equally guilty with the seller in violation of this order. Efforts actually 
were made to enforce this decree."” 

Early in July a plan for another attack had been drawn and on the seven- 
teenth commanders were given commissions and all power “necessarie for 
upholding the discipline of Warr.” Captain William Pierce was to go 
against the Chickahominies and others conveniently near them; Captain 
Samuel Matthews against the Tanx Powhatans; Captain Nathaniel West 
against the Appamattocks and the Tanx Weyanokes; and Captain William 
Tucker against the Nansemonds and Wariscoyacks. All troops struck simul- 
taneously — on July 23. During the following week Tucker and his troops 
went a second time against the Nansemonds while Captain Isaac Madison 
attacked the Great Weyanokes.'” 

After the expeditions in July the colonists seem to have abandoned the 
fight temporarily. Undoubtedly they were occupied in tending the summer 
crops and laying plans for the next offensive."” In October warrants were 
issued for the levying of troops for a new campaign. As evidence of the 
seriousness with which the war was now regarded it may be noted that 
wills were drawn by some of the men before proceeding on the march." 
And the practice of hiring a substitute when one had been called for service 
was not unknown." 

The council in Virginia complained of the difficulty of carrying on a 
war when the people were not wholly in favor of it. With families to feed 
and clothe by their own labor the men frequently blamed their commanders 


for the loss of time “in a warr where nothinge is to be gained.” It was such a 
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plea as this that delayed the final campaign of 1623 until October when 
crops had been laid by."” 

George Sandys earlier in the summer had reached an agreement with the 
Potomacks whereby they were to assist in the revenge by accompanying and 
guiding the English to the Pamunkey’s settlements.'’ It seems evident 
from such an arrangement that the colonists about this time realized that 
a plan for completely exterminating the Indians was not desirable. It was 
necessary to carry on trade with the Indians not only to obtain food, but 
to gather commodities which could be sent to England to purchase gun- 
powder and other supplies. 

Captain Madison levied forty soldiers from Flowerdieu Hundred and 
nearby plantations, Captain Tucker thirty men from the settlements under 
his command, and Captain Jabez Whitaker twenty men. The Governor led 
this expedition in person, leaving the council in charge of the government 
during his absence." 

This small army which left late in November or early in December was 
gone two weeks before any of the enemy were met. As a result of this de- 
layed contact the troops petitioned their leader to return to Jamestown “lest 
it should prove theire utter undoinge.”"” Instead of returning, however, 
they remained in the field until about the middle of January 1624 avenging 
“the trecherie of the Pascoticons and theire assocyates, beinge the greatest 
people in those partes of Virginia.”"* 

Reporting officially on this campaign, the council revealed that great 
quantities of corn standing in the field had been cut down. The Indians, 
in hope of a temporary peace had planted a great deal in the spring “with 
intent to provide them selves, for a future warr, and to sustaine their Con- 
federates.” Houses which they had rebuilt were burned by the invading 
colonists and many of the natives were slaughtered as they sought to aban- 
don their settlements. Except for a shortage of supplies the English would 
have pursued the Indians as they fled.” 

As the year 1623 drew to a close the colonists again resorted to private 
trading with the Indians and in desperation were paying any rate demanded 
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rather than return empty-handed. Governor Wyatt declared this to be the 
“meanes of bringeing downe the vallew of our Trucking stuffe amongst the 
Indians” and that it was henceforth to be stopped."* Robert Poole once 
reported that while on a trading voyage he gave ten arm lengths of beads 
for over a tub of corn and thirteen arm lengths for another tub." In addi- 
tion to attempting to prevent individuals from trading with the natives, the 
governor announced that the laws of England would be strictly interpreted 
for the punishment of those who stole domestic animals or fowls. If the 
goods stolen were valued at over twelve pence in Virginia, even though 
they were worth less in England, the penalty would be death; for things of 
less value the punishment would be at the discretion of the magistrate, prob- 
ably whipping or a similar punishment.” 


Ill 


John Harvey, a member of the commission sent from England in 1624 
to investigate conditions in the colony in connection with the move to with- 
draw the Virginia Company’s charter, drew up a report which he sent to 
London by John Pory, another of the commissioners. Of the 1,200 persons 
in Virginia in 1624-1625, he reported 700 “able men” presumably qualified 
to fight the Indians. They had 33 pieces of ordnance, of which ten were 
mounted, and sufficient offensive arms, but only half enough for defense. 
Powder was needed, but there was sufficient lead for small shot. Of live- 
stock he reported 500 head of cattle, one horse and one mare, 500 tame 
swine, and 300 goats and kids. 

The commissioners recommended strengthening the weaker and more 
remote settlements, settling Chickiac in present York County on the York 
River, and running a pale from thence to Martin’s Hundred to isolate the 
peninsula and protect the region from Indian raids." Maintaining a force 
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of 200 men for two or three years to harry the Indians and to instruct the 
settlers in the use of firearms, planting less tobacco and turning instead to 
more necessary commodities, and finally the sending of fewer settlers, but 
those few better equipped, were also among their recommendations. 

Authorizations for trading with the Indians issued in the beginning of 
1624, obviously in recognition of Pountis’ complaint of wrongs done the 
Indians,"* specifically ordered that no force was to be used except in self- 
defense and that no native was to be forced to trade against his wishes."* 
On March 5 the General Assembly passed a law “that all trade for Corne 
with the Salvages aswell publique as privatt after June next sha[lbe pro- 
hibited.]”""*” This move was eminently fair in view of the fact that this 
same assembly set July 1 as the date for the beginning of a new offensive 
against the Indians. Since the Virginia Company had advised against 
“false dealings,” this was to be no new sneak attack, instead relations were 
severed well in advance of the anticipated summer offensive.’* 

On March 2, 1624, the General Assembly in answering a series of ques- 
tions for the commissioners investigating in the colony, explained the cir- 
cumstances of their relationship with the Indians. 

The termes betwixt us and them are irreconciliable: the charge of drivinge them 
awaye, which would reduce us to a better estate then wee weare in before the mas- 
sacre; soe great as yt is to[o] wayghtie for us to support, though hitherto we have 
done whatsoever yt was possible for our meanes and numbers to effect; an enimy from 
whom there is noe spoile to bee expected; the advantage of the woodes and nymble- 
nes of their heeles preventes execution: the harmes that they doe us is be ambushes 
and sudden incursions — where they see their advantages, we never since the massacre 
havinge lost one man in any expidition against them. The inconveniences that wee 
receive from them are of farre more consequence; we have not the safe range of the 
Country for increase of Cattle, Swyne etc. nor the game and fowle which the Country 
affords in great plentye: besides our duties to watch and warde to secure our selves 
and labor, are as great and chargeable, as if the enymie weare at al] tyme present.!2” 


On March 5, as has been noted, it was ordered by the General Assembly 
that “at the begininge of July next the Inhabitants of every Corporation 
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shall falle uppon theire adjoyninge Salvages as we did at the last yeere.” 
It was provided that the wounded should be “cured” at public expense and 
those disabled as a result of the campaign were to be maintained by the 
colony according to their person and quality. Except for the commanders 
of plantations it was provided that all “olde planters, that were heere before, 
or cam in at the laste cominge of Sr. Tho: Gates” were to be exempt from 
personal service in the war.” 

In preparation for the coming attack it also was ordered that every dwell- 
ing house be palisaded against the Indians; that no man go or send out a 
party insu‘ficiently armed; that all workers carry arms and post a sentinel to 
keep a keen watch for the enemy; that the settlers refrain from going aboard 
ships in such numbers as to leave the settlements weakened or unprotected; 
that all commanders maintain a supply of powder and ammunition and fire- 
arms in working condition; that watch be maintained at night; and that no 
powder be wasted “in drinking or Entertainementes, &c.”” 

Although the original manuscript is in such poor condition that it is im- 
possible to be absolutely certain of the exact meaning, it seems that the 
Assembly also required the Burgesses from the various plantations to collect 
enough tobacco from their constituents to repay two hundred pounds in 
money with interest, which had been or would be obtained from John Harte, 
a London merchant, for the purchase of gunpowder.” 

The council in Virginia was able to report by mid-April that the colony 
was in very good health, but their “Contynuall troubles” had exhausted 
their powder and shot. A “large and sudden Supplie” was requested.™ 
John Harvey, a week after the council’s report, mentioned much mischief 
done by the Indians in March and April." 

The big attack during the summer of 1624, probably made sometime in 
the first two weeks of July, came to a showdown when sixty colonists under 
the leadership of Governor Wyatt met over 800 bowmen from the Otiotan 
and Pamunkey tribes in an open field. For two days the battle continued; 
the Indians had boasted to their neighbors of an impending slaughter of 
the whites, so witnesses from the northern tribes were present. The Indians 
were so eager to get into the fight, it was reported, that their attack was 
made in great disorder. Two dozen of the English were employed to cut 
down the Indians’ corn, and they estimated that enough was destroyed to 
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feed four thousand persons for a year. Sixteen of the colonists were injured 
in the battle but recovered in due time. Indian fatalities were not reported, 
but since the battle was said to have been “a great Victorie,” their losses 
must have been impressive. As reason for not pressing their advantage to 
further gain, the English plead a shortage of powder. The shortage was so 
serious, it was reported, that if the Indians had counterattacked at that time 
it would have been impossible for the English to hold their positions.'® 

An interesting solution to the problem of the reluctance of the men to 
leave their work to give battle to the Indians was devised about the time of 
this engagement. On July 12 it was ordered that persons remaining at 
home be supervised by the commanders of the plantations to insure that all 
necessary work was done for those who were on the march." 

Settlers on the Eastern Shore did not take part in the campaign of the 
summer of 1624, so on October 19 it was ordered that ten able men from 
that area be equipped with sufficient arms and provisions for a two months’ 
march. Details of their objective and accomplishments, however, have not 
been preserved.™ 

Early in November it seems to have occurred to some of the settlers to 
inquire into the series of events that had led them to their present plight. 
Witnesses agreed that Captain John Smith was one of the first Englishmen 
to teach the Indians to use firearms. This practice continued, as the Indians 
proved to be good hunters and could supply game to the colonists who fur- 
nished their arms, until Sir George Yeardley became governor in April 
1619. 

The Privy Council on October 22, 1624, addressed a letter to Lord 
George Carew who held the monopoly for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
stating that the king, upon suit of those who had interests in Virginia, was 
pleased “freely to give and grant unto them one last of powder for the better 
defence and security of that plantation.” In view of the fact that just a few 
weeks earlier the Somers Island Company had been required to pay “ready 
money, at the rate of tenpence the pound” for powder, this gift to the colony 
would seem to indicate a real concern on the part of officials in England for 
the fate of the settlement.” 
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Before this powder arrived in Virginia the Company, in the throes of 
death, publicized the plight of the colony by reminding all who would hear 
that if the savages were so inclined they might easily destroy all the settle- 
ments in one day." Not until June 1625 did the twelve barrels of powder 
given by the king reach Jamestown. The council in acknowledging it re- 
minded the commissioners in whose hands Virginia's fate lay, that the colo- 
nists could no longer hope for supplies from private adventurers so their 
plea must be addressed to them. One hundred barrels of powder, they 
wrote, would be only a minimum to meet their needs." The town of South- 
ampton upon the persuasion of the Lord High Treasurer and encouraged 
by members of the Privy Council soon undertook to outfit a ship of eighty 
tons with relief supplies for the colony.” 

By way of encouragement, the Privy Council wrote on October 24, 1625: 


Now wheras it highly concerneth both the safety and benefit of the Collonie, that 
the Sauages who cannot be woone by faire meanes, be subdued by force, as likewise 
that the country be discovered . . . if his Majestie shall finde such diligence in the 
Planters, that they use their best endevors, for the perfecting of so good an Action, 
he doth in like sorte gratiously intend to send over Soldiers with Armes and Munition, 
and to take order that nothing shalbe wanting whereby a full discoverie may be 
made, and will also be at some charge, for the fortifying of the Country against a 
forraine Enimie.'*! 


In making a report of the colony's accomplishments in the Indian war 
during 1625, the governor and council said that the small amount of powder 
received during the year had been hoarded for defense in case of an in- 
vasion either by the Indians or the Spanish, with whom England was then 
at war. Since no attack had been made by either the English or the Indians 
each presumed that the other was anxious for peace. The colonists, how- 
ever, were laying plans for cutting down the Indians’ corn the following 
summer since they would know where it was planted.” 

Plans to be speedily put into execution were drawn in the event of an 
attack by the Spanish. Captain William Tucker, upon receipt of the news 
of the approach of a Spanish fleet, was to take command of the best men 
available and face the enemy’s first blast. Word was to be sent at once to 
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the governor while the helpless men, women, and children were to go to 
Mary’s Mount above Newport News.’® Later Tucker was instructed to go 
out to sea to investigate approaching ships being careful at all times, how- 
ever, for his own safety.“ 

On March 23, 1626, a ship with supplies arrived, greatly raising the 
hopes of Virginians for a returning prosperity.“© When acknowledging 
these provisions, officials in the colony also replied to the Privy Council’s 
inquiry about the number of troops necessary to restore their country to its 
former status. Five hundred troops, well provided, were deemed requisite 
for attacking the Indians, making exploratory voyages by sea as well as by 
land, and for erecting fortifications against foreign enemies.'* 

Details of the war in 1626, if they were recorded, seem not to have sur- 
vived the ravages of time. Twice powder was granted the colony in the 
name of the king, and once a captain about to sail for Virginia was allowed 
to purchase a supply from the royal stores since it could not be obtained 
elsewhere.'” 

The Privy Council in drawing up instructions to the new governor, Sir 
George Yeardley, in 1626 directed that all new settlers should be exempt 
from service in the war for one year except when attacked. All others be- 
tween seventeen and sixty were to serve, “respect being had to the qualitie 
of the persons, that officers bee not forced to goe as private Souldiers, or in 
places inferior to their degrees, unless in case of extreame necessitie.”"™ Since 
an attack from a foreign enemy might be expected daily, people were to go 
aboard «hips in the harbor only with authority from the governor and coun- 
cil. Only when in compliance with a commission from the governor, the 
Privy Council directed, were the colonists to entertain any natives, or speak 
or trade with them."® 

A court held in Virginia on August 7 and 8, 1626, ordered that every 
holiday be devoted to training and exercises in the use of arms. Command- 
ers of every plantation were to draw their men together for this drill that 
they might be “the more fitt for service uppon any occasione.”™™ 
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In the autumn of 1626 the General Assembly's order that all houses be 
palisaded for defense against the Indians was brought to the attention of 
the people. They were instructed to comply with its provisions no later than 
the first of May."' On April 3, 1627, they were again reminded of this 
order and warned of a planned assault by the Indians in the spring, accord- 
ing to word received from friendly Indians." Watch was ordered to be 
kept over workmen during the day and careful guards posted at night; gates 
were to be closed and made fast and individuals were not to wander 
abroad.'* 

On July 4, 1627, the court announced plans for a general attack be- 
ginning the first of August. Under Lieutenants Thomas Osborne and 
Thomas Harris the people at the Neck of Land and on the college land 
were to attack the Tanx Powhatans. Ensign Francis Epps and Thomas 
Paulett were to select their assistants and to go against the towns of the 
Weyanokes and Appamattocks with the colonists from Shirley Hundred, 
Jordan’s Journey, Chaplain’s Choice, and Piersey’s Hundred. Residents 
of Jamestown under the leadership of Captain William Peirce and William 
Harwood were to attack the Chickahominies and the Tapahatonahs. Cap- 
tain Samuel Matthews was to lead men from Warwick River, Wariscoyack, 
and Newport News against the Wariscoyacks. And finally men from Eliza- 
beth City, under Lieutenant Thomas Purfury, were to attack the Nanse- 
monds while others under Ensign Thomas Willoughby marched against the 
Chesapeakes."™ 

To throw the Indians off guard or to lead them to expect an attack from 
other quarters, Lieutenant Gilbert Peppett was directed to sail in the Virgin 
up the Pamunkey River as if he were prepared to make an attack in that 
region. The same court which laid the strategy for the August attacks also 
directed that as many men as were necessary should be recruited in October 
from all the plantations to visit the Pamunkeys to take their corn and do 
what other damage they could."* 
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By 1628 the population of the Virginia colony had grown to 3,000." 
The people apparently were feeling secure. On April 30 the governor had 
to issue a proclamation against wasting powder at meetings, drinking, mar- 
riages, and entertainments by reminding them of a pending campaign 
against the Indians.” 

In the spring Governor John Potts, who earlier had been active in the 
plot to poison the Indians, issued commissions to some of the colonists to 
trade with the natives in the bay and rivers of Virginia. Full authority in 
case of necessity was given to the commanders to punish the men under 
their direction according to the laws of the sea, life only excepted.’ 

The Privy Council on August 4, 1628, directed that certain customs 
duties on goods from Virginia be used “to defray the Charges of fortifying, 
and other necessarie occasions, for the defence and securitie of the Coun- 
trie, and Inhabitants.” Two days later in a letter to Governor John Harvey 
and the council they ordered that beacons be erected in the colony for 
watching the Indians to avoid being surprised by a sudden attack. Under 
threat of punishment, every settler was directed to provide himself with 
both offensive and defensive weapons within a year. The council also ap- 
pointed Robert Felgate to be Muster Master in Virginia, a post he formerly 
had held in the Somers Islands; four time a year or oftener if necessary he 
was to examine the “Armes, munition and furniture, of everie person in the 
Collonie” and to train and exercise the people in the use and order of arms, 
reporting to the governor and council on their proficiency."” 

In April the court in Virginia received from some of the colonists who 
were being held prisoner at Pamunkey, a “writing on a peece of barke” de- 
livered by four Indians to one of the outlying settlements. It was decided, 
while no peace or dishonorable treaty would be made, nevertheless to try 
to procure the release of the English and to lead the Indians to feel more 
secure so that their fields of corn could be found and later destroyed. None 
of the natives, however, was to be allowed in the English settlements.’ 

On August 12 it was determined that a peace should be made until the 
prisoners were released, and maintained until the colonists saw fit to break 
it. In the meantime, however, the natives were still to be regarded as “ene- 
mies in actuall warr.”"* Within six months, and in spite of the fact that 
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the Indians occasionally committed minor offenses against the plantations, 
the settlers grew to feel so secure and were so negligent in matters of de- 
fense that colonial officials declared all previous treaties null and void. Be- 
fore actually attacking the enemy, however, twenty days were to elapse 
during which word of this decision was to be sent to all settlements that 
they might immediately prepare for action. All former instructions, orders, 
and proclamations relative to defensive measures were again to be in 
force." 

This peace, made in August 1628, seems to have been set forth in a for- 
mal document with specific provisions as to what each party should and 
should not do. The first article forbade the Indians to come to the English 
plantations or to enter their houses. Other articles provided for the safety 
of hogs and cattle in the woods and safe passage for hunters. The Indians 
were not to call to or speak with the English; if they were sent on business 
from their chief they were to report to the governor or the commander of 
the settlement; they were to steal nothing that belonged to the settlers; and 
if for any reason they found it necessary to enter English territory they were 
to do so only at Paspahegh and presumably then to be conducted to the com- 
mander whose province concerned them." 

According to court records, however, the Indians failed to abide by the 
treaty. They massacred Grevill Pooly and four other men whom they found 
with him; they visited the plantations and stole hoes and killed some hogs. 
The English, nevertheless, claimed to have “used them well and courteous- 
ly” and upon abandoning the treaty sent one of the Indians who was living 
with them to their “great King” [Opechancanough?] to notify him of their 
decision. The English were determined to have redress from the Indians 
or else “by force and armes to Revenge both [the] deathe of our men and 
repaire all other wronges they have done us.” 

In July 1629 commissions were again issued by the governor to com- 
manders of plantations authorizing them to go against the Indians and utter- 
ly destroy them."* In October the General Assembly ordered all the com- 
manders to levy parties of men to attack the Indians living near the settle- 
ments and to stand ready to repulse possible retaliatory attacks. These same 
men were to be available for call when information was received that In- 
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dians were hunting in the vicinity or when their commander decided to 
“cleare the woods and the parts neere adjoyning. 

A permanent plan was also drawn up for future use in the war against 
the natives. It was decided that regular attacks should be made every year 
in November, March, and July. To carry out this scheme the colonists were 
appointed to one of four divisions each of which was assigned an area of 
responsibility."® 


167 


The plantations of the upper parts as farr downewards as Weanoacke Marsh, and 
fflowerdieu hundred creek on both sides the river to cleare those parts and territoryes, 
and to doe all manner of spoile and offence to the Indians that may possibly bee 
effected. The second division to extend from fflowerdieu hundred creeke and Wean- 
oacke Marsh, as farr downewards as the creeke belowe Hogg Island, and to include 
the whole corporation of James Cittie and Martin's Hundred, and the plantation of 
Mulbury Island under the command of capt. Smyth, The third division to be the 
plantation of Warosquoyacke, and those inhabitants to cleare the grounds and lands 
between Hogg Island creeke and Nansamunge river. 

There remaine for a fourth division Elizabeth Cittie, Warwicke River, Nuttmegg 
Quarter, Accawmacke, the plantation at Kisyacke and the places adjoyning; to goe 
twise uppon the Indians in Pamunky river, viz. once before the frost of Christmas, & 
the other in June, July or August, as alsoe uppon those lands, between Nansamunge 
river and the river of Chesepeyacke. And it is concluded that the plantations at 
Accawmacke shall assist them against the Pamunky Indians in the summer time with 
every fift man out of the inhabitants.’ 


In the autumn of 1629 an Indian who lived five days’ journey away came 
to the colonists with his wife and four children and expressed a desire to 
“become English both in affection and religion.” As proof of his earnest- 
ness he conducted their small army to the secret settlements of the Indians 
where the English “wrought more spoil and revenge than they had done 
since the great massacre.”!”” 

Beginning about 1630 conditions took a definite turn for the better in 
Virginia. Provisions were more plentiful than before and the cattle, hogs, 
and poultry increased rapidly." A general movement northward was be- 
gun and Chiskiack, formerly the principal seat of Opechancanough, was 
occupied by force.'* Other settlements in the region soon began to be 
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established,'* and early in 1634 St. Mary’s plantation in Maryland was 
founded." 

The war, however, continued through 1631. A drought that year caused 
a scarcity of corn and trade with the Indians was resumed. In 1632 the 
governor formed a treaty with the Pamunkeys and the Chickahominies but 
warned the colonists, nevertheless, not to trust them.'” 

Gradually, as we have seen in many instances already cited, relations be- 
tween the colonists and the natives returned to the peaceful state that had 
existed before the massacre. It was a dozen years after the 1632 treaty, how- 
ever, before old Opechancanough met his fate. On Good Friday 1644 he 
launched an attack on the colonists which finally proved to be his undoing. 
He was swiftly pursued, captured, and sent to Jamestown where he was 
slain by one of the settlers set to guard him. 
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THEOPHILUS WHALEY OF VIRGINIA 
AND RHODE ISLAND 


by G. Anprews Moriarty* 


In 1680 a vessel coming from Virginia put into Narragansett Bay and left 
a passenger on the western shore in the town of Kingstown, in that part 
which later became South Kingston, by the name of Theophilus Whaley 
(Whalley, Whale), who thereafter lived and died in the Narragansett 
country. This Theophilus Whaley is a somewhat mysterious and interesting 
character. There is some account of him in Ezra Stiles’s A History of Three 
of the Judges of King Charles I (Hartford, 1794), in Wilkins Updike’s 
History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, Rhode Island (ed. Good- 
win, Boston, 1907), and in Elisha R. Potter's The Early History of Narra- 
gansett (Providence, 1835). John Osborne Austin’s The Genealogical 
Dictionary of Rhode Island (Albany, 1887) also has some account of him 
and his immediate descendants. However, little or nothing has appeared 
about his life in Virginia before he went to Rhode Island. 

Ezra Stiles, afterwards the distinguished president of Yale, was the Con- 
gregational minister at Newport, Rhode Island, at the time of the Revo- 
lution. Thinking that Whaley was identical with the regicide Colonel 
Edward Whalley, he made inquiries among his descendants and their neigh- 
bors in Narragansett regarding him, which he recorded. He was forced, 
however, to abandon the idea that the two were the same after correspon- 
dence with Thomas Hutchinson, the last royal governor of Massachusetts, 
who wrote the History of Massachusetts Bay. Hutchinson had evidence 
that the regicide Edward Whalley, who escaped at the Restoration to New 
England, died at Hadley, Massachusetts. (See Thomas Hutchinson to 
Ezra Stiles, Boston, 6 June 1765, “Correspondence Relative to “The History 
of Massachusetts Bay,’ Between Its Author, Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, and 
the Rev. Ezra Stiles.” The New-England Historical & Genealogical Regis- 
ter, XXVI [1872], 231-232.) 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, is a 
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Theophilus Whaley appears seldom in the Rhode Island records and was 
very noncommittal regarding himself. After arriving in Rhode Island he 
lived for some time in an underground hut on the Willet farm in Kings- 
town at the head of the Pettaquamscut Ponds and supported himself by 
hunting, fishing, weaving, and teaching and is said to have received remit- 
tances from abroad. Dr. Stiles reports that he came of a wealthy family, 
had a university education and quotes him as saying “that until he was 
eighteen years old, he knew not what it was to want a servant to attend him 
with a silver ewer and a napkin, whenever he was minded to wash his 
hands.” He was acquainted with Hebrew, Latin, and Greek and frequently 
drew deeds and other documents for his neighbors. According to his own 
statement he went to Virginia in his youth, where he was in the Indian 
wars, but later returned to England and was an officer in the Parliamentary 
army. His regiment was present at the execution of the King. He later 
returned to Virginia, where he married Elizabeth Mills and where most of 
his children were born. The will of John Mills of Rappahannock County, 
dated February 7, 1665, bequeathed to his daughter Elizabeth Mills a cow 
named Crow (Old Rappahannock County Records, Wills, Deeds, etc., No. 
1, 1665-1677, p. 66; transcript, Virginia State Library, p. 32). His semoval 
to Rhode Island was caused by his differences with his neighbors over his 
Baptist views. He was visited at Narragansett by Judge Samuel Sewell and 
other gentlemen from Boston. On January 30, 1710/11, he had a grant 
of 120 acres in the adjoining town of East Greenwich, in that part now the 
town of West Greenwich, Rhode Island, where he died shortly before 1720 
aged about one hundred. He was buried on his son-in-law’s farm, where 
his grave, at least until recently, was to be seen. His son Samuel inherited 
his land and his daughters married into neighboring families. Colonel 
Francis Willet stated that he drew his will, which is now lost. 

The New England writers knew little of Whaley’s life in Virginia, but 
the records of Old Rappahannock County reveal something of his sojourn 
there. 

On March 30, 1674, Theophilus Whale, with the consent of his wife 
Elizabeth Whale, sold to William Jewell his interest in a tract of land 
formerly belonging to Stubble Stubbleston, which had escheated and was 
granted to Whale by the governor, Sir William Berkeley. Witnessed by 
Thomas Gouldman and John Smith. Acknowledged in Rappahannock 
Court May 7, 1674, and recorded June 5, 1674 (Old Rappahannock Deed 
Book No. 5, 1672-1676, p. 298; transcript in Virginia State Library, p. 206). 
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On May 2, 1674, Theophilus Whale and wife Elizabeth appointed their 
friend Thomas Gouldman their attorney to acknowledge their rights in a 
parcel of land formerly belonging to Stubble Stubbleston and granted to 
Whale by the governor. Witnessed by John Maguffe and Matthew Ayres. 
Recorded June 6, 1674 (Old Rappahannock County Deed Book, No. 5, 
1672-1676, p. 299; transcript, p. 207). 

On September 23, 1674, Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia 
granted to Theophilus Whale and Daniel Swellivant four hundred fifty 
acres of land in Rappahannock County adjoining Elick Robins and Mr. 
Thomas Gouldman (Old Rappahannock County Deed Book, No. 5, 1672- 
1676, p. 380; transcript, pp. 257-258). On January 4, 1674/75, Theophilus 
Whale with the consent of his wife Elizabeth sold this land to Richard 
Haile. Witnessed by Robert Snyck and William Johnson (Ibid.). On 
January 2, 1674/75, Elizabeth Whale made Thomas Gouldman her at- 
torney to acknowledge her consent to the above sale. Witnessed by Luke 
Hamilton and John Mills (Ibid.). 

Theophilus Whale and John Mills witnessed a deed of Thomas Gould- 
man to Luke Hamilton and James Harper (Ibid.). 

The Will of Richard Clark, dated January 30, 1676/77, proved January 
2, 1677/78, made “my loving Friend Theophilus Whale” his executor and 
gave him his woodland ground. To his goddaughter Elizabeth Whale he 
gave a cow calf. Witnessed by Edmund Pagett (Old Rappahannock Will 
No. 2, 1677-1682, p. 58; transcript, p. 36; abstracted in Wills of Rappahan- 
nock County, Virginia, 1656-1692, edited by William Montgomery Sweeny 
[Lynchburg, 1947], p. 64). 

On August 20, 1679, Thomas Gouldman of Settingburne Parish, Rap- 
pahannock County, Gentleman, Richard Cawthorne of the same, planter, 
Theophilus Whale and Daniel Swellivant both of Farnham Parish in said 
county divided a tract of land owned by them and assigned 500 acres of it 
to Cawthorne (Old Rappahannock Records, Wills, Deeds, etc., No. 6, p. 81; 
transcript, p. 235). 

On January 7, 1679/80, Thomas Gouldman of Sittingburne Parish, 
Rappahannock County deeded to Theophilus Whale of Farnham Parish, 
planter, 400 acres at Hodgkins Creek out of the 674 acres they owned there 
and on January 8, 1679/80, Theophilus Whale conveyed this right to 
William Seale (Old Rappahannock County Records, Wills, Deeds, etc., 
No. 6, p. 92; transcript, p. 281). 

By indenture dated February 18, 1679/80, Theophilus Whale of Rappa- 
hannock County, planter, conveyed to Robert Beverley of Middlesex County, 
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gentleman, all his land in Rappahannock County including the land where 
he now lives, “or lately lived” and made his “loving friend” Thomas George 
of Rappahannock County his attorney to acknowledge and confirm the 
same. Signed “Theophilus Wealle” (bid., pp. 103-104). This is evidently 
a selling out prior to his removal to Rhode Island (See Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society Collections, XXIII, 72). 

In The Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers . . . 1642, by Ed- 
ward Peacock, F.S.A. (London, 1863), p. 42, the name of “Tfeophilus 
Willey” appears as an ensign in the regiment of Sir William Fairfax of the 
Parliamentary army. It is suggested that this is the Virginia and Rhode 
Island man. 

Although the name of Theophilus Whalley does not appear in the 
Nottinghamshire visitation pedigree of the Whalleys, it seems probable that 
Theophilus was a kinsman of Colonel Edward Whalley, the regicide, who 
died at Hadley, Massachusetts. The latter was a son of Richard Whalley 
by his wife Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke, 
called “the Golden Knight,” the grandfather of the great Oliver. 

The idea that Virginia was exclusively a Cavalier colony and Massa- 
chusetts an exclusively Puritan one needs to be somewhat modified. There 
was a strong body of Puritan sympathizers in Lower Norfolk County and 
in the probate records of Essex County, Massachusetts, there is a reference 
to a troop of horse which had been raised there to join Prince Rupert. 


MADISON FAMILY BIBLE RECORDS 
Edited by Patricia P. Ciarx* 


Tue Sarah Madison [Mrs. Sarah Catlett (Madison) Macon] Family Bible, 
printed by Thomas Baskett in London in 1759, contains records of the 
Madison, Conway, and Macon families. Recorded on its pages are the 
birth an@ death of James Madison, fourth president of the United States. 
The Bible (Mss6:4M265:1), which once belonged to his sister, was de- 
posited in the Virginia Historical Society jointly by Mrs. Conway Macon 
Knox and Mrs. Malcolm Bridges of Richmond, Virginia, March 25, 1954. 

Irving Brant in his biography of Madison comments that the Sarah Madi- 
son Bible is possibly one of the four Bibles left by James Madison, Senior, 
the father of the president. The entries are not in chronological order and, 
with the exception of the last two and the recording of James Madison’s 
death, are all in the same hand, indicating that they were copied from 
another source. Their authenticity, however, cannot be challenged.’ 

President Madison was born the year England discarded the Julian Cal- 
endar and adopted the Gregorian Calendar. By the Julian Calendar the 
new year began on March 25, and the day after December 31, 1750, was 
therefore January 1, 1750. The calendar change decreed by Parliament in 
1751 was made in two steps. The day after December 31, 1751, became 
January 1, 1752, and the day after September 2, 1752, became September 
14, 1752, eleven days being omitted by the calendar. Madison was born, 
therefore, on March 5, 1750 (Old Style), but his birthday is now usually 
given as March 16, 1751 (New Style). To confuse the matter even more, 
the Old Style day of the month is sometimes combined with the New Style 
year. This was done in recording the birth of James Madison in the Sarah 
Madison Bible. 

The Sarah Madison Bible records are transcribed here. Some doubtful 
entries, either illegible or missing, have been supplied in brackets from 
Brant’s life of James Madison or from the Madison Family Bible records 
at the Princeton University Library. In the case of the marriages of Frances 
Madison and Elizabeth Madison neither Bible record is complete. 

The Bible also contains obituary notices clipped from newspapers with 
dates and ages supplied by hand. Abstracts of these follow the other records. 


*Mrs. Clark is a member of the staff at the Virginia Historical Society. 
Irving Brant, James Madison: The Virginia Revolutionist, 1751-1780 (New York, 1941), pp 
30, 407. 
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Ambrose Madison was Married to Frances Taylor August the 24th 172[1]. 

James Madison was Born March 27, 1723, and was Baptized April 21 
and had [for God]fathers Thomas Madison & James Taylor & for God- 
mothers Martha Taylor & Eliza{beth] Penn. 

Elizabeth Madison was Born June 14th 1725, and was Baptized July 
3d & had [for G]odfathers James Taylor & Richard Thomas and for God- 
mothers Martha Tay[lor] and Elinor Madison. 

Frances Madison was Born March 6th 1726, and was Baptized April 
oth & had [for] Godfathers James P{en]dleton & for Godmothers Isbell 
Pendleton & Elizabeth Penn. 

Ambrose Madison Departed this Life August 27, 1732, being Sunday 
Night. 

Frances Madison Departed this Life on Wednesday Morning about 2 
OClock 25 of November 1761 and was inter'd the Sunday following. Her 
Funeral Sermon was preached on Wednesday the 30th of Decemr. following 
by the Revd. Mr. James Mar[ie]* junior, on Revelations. Ch. 14. v. 13. 

Nelly Conway was Born January oth 1731. 

John Willis was Married to Elizabeth Madison the . 

Taverner Beale was Married to Frances Madison 

James Madison was Married to Nelly Conway September 15th 1749. 

James Madison junr. was Born on Tuesday night at 12 OClock, being the 
last of the 5th & begining of the 6th Day of March 1751 and was Baptized 
by the Revd. Mr Wm Davis Mar. 31 and had for God Fathers Mr John 
M[oore &] Mr Jonatn. Gibson & for God-Mothers Mrs Rebecca Moore 
Miss Judith Catlett & Miss Elizabeth Catlett. Died the 28 June 1836. 
Intered 30 June. 

F[ra]nces [sic] Madison was Born on Munday, Morning abt. 7 OClock 
June 1[8], 17[5]3 & was Baptized by the Revd Mr Mungo Marshall July 
the rst & had [for] God-Fathers, Mr Taverner Beale & Mr Erasmus Taylor, 
& for God-Mothers Miss Milly*® Taylor & Mrs Frances Beale. 

[Am]brose Madison was Born on Munday Night, between 9 & 10 
OClock Ja[n]uary 27th 1755 & was Baptized by the Revd Mr Mungo 
Marshall [March] 2nd [and] had for God-Fathers Mr. James Coleman & 
Col. George Taylor & for [God]-Mothers Mrs Jane Taylor & Alice Chew. 

Catlett Madison was Born on Fryday Morning at 3 OClock February 
1oth] 1758, & was Baptized by the Revd. Mr. James Maury February 22nd 


SSpelled “Milley” in the Madison Family Bible records in the Princeton University Library. 
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& had [for] God-Fathers Col. Wm Taliaferro & Mr Richard Beale & for 
God-Mothers [Mrs. Eli]zabeth Beale & Miss Milly Chew. 

Nelly Madison was Born February 14th, 1760, and was Baptized March 
6th [by] the Revd. Mr. Wm. Giberne & had for God-Fathers Mr. Larkin 
Chew & Mr. Wm Molore &] for God-Mothers Miss Elizabeth Catlett & 
Miss Catharine Bowie. The said Nelly was born on Thursday morning 
just after Daybreak. 

[Wil]liam Madison was Born May ist, 1762, & Baptized May 23d [by 
the Revd.] James Marie junr. & had for God-Fathers Mr Wm Moore & Mr 
Jos[eph Chew? and for] God-Mothers Miss Mary Willis & Miss Milly 
Chew. He was born [Saturd]ay Morning about 25 minutes after 1 o’Clock. 

[Sa]rah Madison [bor]n August 17th, 1764, & was Baptized September 
15th by [the Re]vd. James Marie junr. & had for God-Fathers Capt. Richard 
Barbour & [An]drew Shepherd & for God-Mothers Mrs Sarah Taylor & 
Miss Mary Con[way. Sh]e was born 45 minutes after 5 o’'Clock P.M. on 
Fryday. 

[Elizabeth Madison was Born February 19th 1768, half an hour after 12 
OClock &] was Baptized February 22nd, by the Revd. Mr. Thomas Martin 
& had [for] God-Fathers Majr. Zachariah Burnley & Capt. Ambrose Powell 
& [for Go]d-Mothers Miss Alice & Miss Milly Chew. 

[M]rs Madison Deliver’d of a Still born Child July 1[2]th 1770. 

[R]ueben Madison was Born Sepr. 19, 1771, btween 5 & 6 o’Clock in the 
eve[ning &] was Baptized November roth, by the Revd. Mr John Barnett 
and had for [God]-Fathers Mr Thomas Barbour & Mr James Chew & for 
God-Mothers [M]iss Alice & Milly Chew. 

Frances Taylor Madison was Born Octr. 4th 1774, & was Baptized Octr. 
30th by the Revd. Mr John Wingate, & had for God-Fathers Mr Thomas 
Bell & Mr [Richard Taylor & for God-Mothers Miss Frances Taylor & 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor. [She] was born on Tuesday morning abt. a quarter 
after 3 OClock. 

[Catlett Madison Departed this Life on Saturday 18th of March 1758 
at 3 o'Clock [in] the morning. Aged 36 days. 

[El]izabeth Madison Departed this Life May 17th 1775, abt. half after 
12 OClock [be]ing Wednesday. Aged 7 years & 3 Months lacking 2 Days. 

[R]ueben Madison Departed this Life June 5th, 1775, at 11 OClock in 
the Morn[i]ng being Monday. Aged 3 Years 8 Months & 17 Days. 

[A]mbrose Madison Departed this Life October 3d, 1793 between 2 & 3 
OC[lock in] the morning, being Thursday. Thirty eight Years eight Months 
& flive Dalys. 


\ 
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Francis Madison departed this Life April 5th 1800, abt 10 OClock being 
[Sa]turday. Aged 46 Years 3* Months & 17 Days. 

[Ja]mes Madison departed this Life February 27th 1801, abt. 10 OClock 
[in the] morning being Fryday. Aged 77 Years and 11 Months. 

[Nel]ly Madison departed this Life February 11th 1829 abt 8 OClock 
[in the] morning being Wednesday Aged 97 years and one month. 

[Lucy] Hartwell Conway daughter of Thomas & Sally Macon departed 
this life Saturday May 13th 10-4 P.M. 1871 Aged [ ] years [2] months 
& 20 Days. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


June 28 1860° 

Died. . . . Conway C. Macon . . . suddenly at his residence on 7th street, 
near Grace, Thursday evening, in the 68th year of his age. Mr. Macon 
was born in the county of Orange, A.D. 1792, where he spent the larger 
portion of his life. Of late years he resided in Richmond, and filled with 
ability the important office of tobacco inspector at Seabrook’s warehouse. 
He was a nephew of President Madison, and a perfect type of an Old 
Virginia gentleman. He served ti the war of 1812, being stationed on 
the banks of the Potomac. . 


Novr 1829 

[Died,] At Key West, in Florida, on the 11th inst. Col. EDGAR MA- 
CON, Counsellor and Attorney at Law. — Col. Macon was a native of 
Virginia, and a near relative of the venerable Ex-President Madison. . . . He 
sunk to an early grave in the 27th year of his age. 


July 1831 
[Died,] On the 21st inst. at Mount Erin, SARAH ELIZABETH, eldest 
daughter of C. C. Macon, Esq. of Orange. . . . Aged 15 


1853 
Died, at his residence in Orange County, on the 1st day of May, REU- 
BEN MACON. .. . Aged 45 


‘Correctly given as nine months instead of three in the Princeton University Madison Bible 


5In this and the following obituaries clipped from newspapers, all italicized words and numbers 
are handwritten; the rest is printed. F 
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1856 
Died on, the 3d inst., at the residence of his sister, Mrs. Lucy H. Conway, 
in the county of Orange, WILLIAM AMBROSE MACON, in the 59th 


year of his age. . . . 


1838 
Death — At his residence near Orange Court House, Virginia, on Wed- 
nesday, the 3d of January, REUBEN CONWAY. . .. 


1838 
Died, very suddenly, at his residence, in the county of Orange, on the 
morning of the 3d inst., REUBEN CONWAY, Esq., in the soth year of 


his age. . . . 

Reuben Conway was born the 12th of March 1788 and was married 
to Lucy Hartwell Macon Daughter to Thomas & Sally Macon July 25 
1811. 

My father Thomas Macon died Feby 26 1838 in the 73[rd] year of his 
age; an Obituary appear'd in the Richmond Enquirer of which I never got 
possession of. 


L. H. Conway 


1843 

Died, in Orange county, at the residence of Mrs. Conway, her daughter, 
on Tuesday evening, the 17th ult., Mrs. SARAH CATLETT MACON, 
relict. of the late Thomas Macon, and the last surviving sister of the late 
President Madison, in the 80th year of her age. The immediate cause of 
her death was a paralysis. . . . 


WILL OF GEORGE HUDSON 
OF HANOVER COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Transcribed by Georcs H. S. Krxc* 
In the name of God Amen. I George Hudson of the County of Hanover 


do make and ordain this to be my last will and Testament in manner and 
form following Viz Impris I lend unto my beloved wife Elizabeth Hudson 
eleven negroes Charles, Uney, Betty, Judy, Sabray, Mary, John, Jenny, 
Anne, Aron, and Cesar, also what part of my stock as shall be thought neces- 
sary for her support, also my riding chair and harness and what Household 
furniture she shall think necessary all these things I lend unto her during 
her natural life and after her decease I give and bequeath four of the above 
Negroes, Viz: Betty, Mary, Anne and Une with their future increase to my 
Daughter Mary Watkins to her and her heirs forever and four more of the 
said Negroes, Viz: Charles, Sabray, Judy and Cesar with their future in- 
crease I give to my Daughter Elizabeth Clay to her and to her heirs 
forever and the remaining three I desire may be equally divided they and 
their Increase between my two Daughters Mary Watkins and Elizabeth 
Clay they and their heirs forever. Item I give unto my Daughter Mary 
Watkins the following negroes viz: Nancey, Sarah, Bashshe, Bille and 
Dorum already in her possession also Will, Sue, Molly with their future 
increase to her and her heirs forever. Item I give unto my Daughter Eliza- 
beth Clay the following negroes, Viz: Poll, Hannah, Dinah, Bob and Frank 
already in her possession also Lucy, Fanny and little Lucey with their future 
Increase to her and her heirs forever. Item I give unto my Grand daughter 
Betsey Hudson Clay one negro Girl named Rachel to her and her heirs 
forever. Item I give unto my grandson George Hudson Clay one negro Boy 
named Bob to him and his heirs forever. Item I give unto my Grandson 
Henry Clay one negro Boy named Ben to him and his heirs forever. Item 
I give unto my Grand daughter Betsey Jennings Watkins one negro girl 
named Agge with her increase to her and her heirs forever. Item I give unto 
my Grandson Hudson Watkins one negro boy named Ned to him and to his 
heirs forever. My will and desire is that my wife may have the use of the 
land and plantation whereon I formerly lived during her life and after her 
decease I desire the land may be sold at the discretion of my Executors & 


"George Hudson’s will is in the Henry Clay Papers, Library of Congress. The H Cla 
mentioned as a grandson by George Hudson was Henry y (1777-1852), the yo 4 
statesman. 
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the money arising from the same be equally divided between my two 
Daughters Mary Watkins and Elizabeth Clay and I desire all the other land 
that I am possessed with at my death be sold at the discretion of my Execu- 
tors and the money to be equally divided between by two Daughters and my 
Will and desire is that my wife shall have the benefit of the Interest of one 
third of the money arising from such sale and all the residue and Remainder 
of my Estate not before mentioned nor given away I desire may be sold and 
the money be equally divided between my two Children Mary Watkins 
and Elizabeth Clay. I desire my estate may not be appraised. And it is my 
Will and desire that if either of the legatees or their heirs should be dissatis- 
fied with what I have thought fit to give them so as to go to law or make any 
disturbance that they or either of them shall not be entitled to any thing that 
I have thought fit to leave in my Will and lastly I do appoint and ordain my 
wife Elizabeth Executrix and my son in law John Watkins Executor to this 
my last Will and Testament Revoking all former Wills by me made and de- 
claring this to be my last Will and Testament. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and Seal this 30th November in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy. 


George Hudson 


Sighnd seald and declard to be the last Will 
and Testament of George Hudson in presence of us 
Four words interlind before sighnd 


Thomas Tinsley 
Thomas Clarke 
Thos Oliver 


At a Court held for Hanover County on Thursday the 1st day of April 1773 

This last Will & Testament of George Hudson, decd, was offered to proof 
at last Court by Elizabeth Hudson & John Watkins, Executors therein 
named & then proved by the Oath of Thomas Tinsley & Thomas Clarke two 
of the Witnesses thereto, & also by the Oath of the said Executors, which was 
then omitted [sic], & now ordered to be recorded. 


Test: William Pollard, C.H.C. 


May 1816 A copy teste 
Tho: Pollard, D.C.H.C. 
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Nathaniel Wilkinson surviving Exor: of Sir John Clay, decd, John Wat- 
kins & Mary, his wife, by their deed bearing date the 7th of October 1790 
& recorded in the County Court of Hanover conveyed unto Henry Watkins 
four hundred & sixty four Acres of land laying in Hanover County in the 
Parish of Saint Paul on Machump’s Creek which was sold agreeable to a 
Decree of the High Court of Chancery made on the 30th day of November 
1787 in a suit wherein John Clay’s exors & others were Plaintiffs & John 


Watkins & others were Defendants. 


Tho: Pollard D.C.H.C. 
Hanover Office. May 2d 1816 


It is probable the decree mentd in the above memorandum 
would afford further information respecting the other land of Mr. Clay 


T. Pollard 


NOTES and QUERIES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM LANGBORN (1756-1814) — Following 
the appearaace of my article, “The Curious Colonel Langborn,” in this magazine for 
October 1956 CLXIV, 402-432), several significant details on his career have come to 
light. We now know that the obscure “James Lyon(s),” Langborn’s Paris crony of 
early 1786, is identical with James Lyons of Hanover County, a student at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1776 and second son to the jurist, Peter Lyons, and his 
second wife, Mary Power. Young Lyons graduated in medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania (1784), then journeyed to the University of Edinburgh and did the 
same thing (1785).! He studied further at the hospitals of London and Paris before 
returning to Virginia, where he married Sarah Spotswood Waugh and became a well- 
known physician at Hanover Town and, later, at Richmond.? From our new data on 
him we may approximate his dates as ca, 1760-post 1824. 

We also know that, shy as he was, Langborn nevertheless won the approbation 
of that galloping egotist from Long Island and Georgia, Colonel Jack Eustace. We 
further know that the unnamed Prussian Minister with whom Langborn travelled 
from Venice to Constantinople was a Major of the King’s Guards (later Field 
Marshal) Alexander F. von Knobelsdorff, who was being transferred to the Porte 
to replace the Ambassador Extraordinary there, H. F. von Diez. Von Knobelsdorff — 
and therefore Langborn, too — arrived in Constantinople on April 21, 1790.4. We 
know, lastly, that John Adams’ assertion that Langborn had “kept company with the 
King of France’s retinue, in his late journey to Cherbourg,” was not only accurate but 
of very recent allusion. Louis XVI had arrived at the port of Cherbourg on Thursday, 
June 22, 1786, accompanied inter alia by one Prince of the blood and three Dukes; 
so our Virginia traveler was keeping elegant company indeed. After inspecting with 
enthusiasm the vast fortifications abuilding in the harbor, Louis departed with the 
entourage for Versaille on June 29 (enroute back he was met by Lafayette), and 
shortly thereafter Langborn crossed the channel for London and his reémergence 
into written history via John Adams’ pen.° 

1Precise dates and other data supplied in letters to Curtis Carroll Davis from William B. Ken- 
nedy, M.D., Vice-Dean, School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, February 
25, 1957, and from Robert Donaldson, Reference Assistant, The = eng University of Edinburgh, 
—_ 7, 1957, who advises that two copies of Lyons’ dissertation, De Cholera (1785, 35 pp.) are 

file. 

"SLeners to Curtis Carroll Davis from Malcolm H. Harris, M.D., West Point, Virginia, January 
35, 1957, and especially from Lyons’ descendant, Mrs. Henry O. Sanders, Ware Neck, Virginia, 
February 13, 1957. 

3{Joha Skey Eustace], Letters on the Crimes of George Ill, Addressed to Citizen Denis; by an 
American , in the Service of France (Paris [1794], two parts in one), II, 80, coupling 
Langborn’s name as a “military patriot” with that of Major [William] Jackson, former Secretary 
to George Washington. 

oe from Venice and Constantinople, respectively, in the Paris Gazette Nationale; 
ou, le Moniteur Universel, March 7, 1790 (p. 1, col. 1), and June 22, 1790 (1/1). The sketch 
of von Knobelsdorff (1723 1793) in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875- 
1912), XVI, 304-305, _ of a “detailed 0 al published separately (December 1857) 
as a portion of the von Knobelsdorff family annals. 

5See the Paris Gazette de France, June 30, 1786, No. 52, pp. 215-216, and July 4, 1786, No. 
53, Pp. 219. 
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Our most diverting discovery, however, derives from Chicago and Professor Louis R. 
Gottschalk, whose multi-volume biography of Lafayette has been advancing for twenty 
years. It concerns a Paris rencounter between Langborn and the Marquis which 
probably occurred in February, or possibly August 1786 (see my article, VMHB, 
LXIV, 413). Lafayette himself related the anecdote to the touring Harvard scholar, 
Jared Sparks, in November 1828, at his home outside Paris, the chateau of “La 
Grange.” Besides supplying us with several new facts, this primary source also con- 
firms what we know of the Curious Colonel's character in general. Here is the ac- 
count, as the Marquis dictated it and as it stands today in the Sparks Manuscripts, 
32:1, 128-129, in the Harvard College Library, which gave permission to publish it: 


LANGBORN 


He was an eccentric character, a native of Virginia, and aid to Lafayette in the 
Virginia campaign. After the war he came to Europe, & travelled to the north, where 
he met Ledyard. When Gen!. Lafayette was commander of the troops of Paris,® and 
was at the height of his popularity, one of the officers, who had served in America, 
told him, that he was sure he had seen Langburn [sic] in a crowd. The Gen!. desired 
him to make further inquiry, & find him out, and ask him to come and see him. Lang- 
burn at length came. The gen!. accosted him, — “My dear friend, Langburn, how is 
this, that you should be in Paris, and not let me know it? You might be here for 
months, & I should never find you out, if you keep yourself hidden.” Langburn re- 
plied, — “I love my independence; I will not sacrifice it for anything. You are in 
high power here, surrounded by a multitude of officers and dignitaries, and encum- 
bered with ceremonies, which I could never endure. I cannot live under restraint; I 
value your friendship, but I cannot part with my freedom.” By force of solicitation 
the General drew a few visits from him in a private way, but he could never make 
him come with other people. 

Langborn [sic] was a planter in Virginia, and had come into possession of a very 
good estate when young. General Lafayette was on his plantation during the Virginia 
campaign.” The first thing that Langburn did, after he took possession of the estate, 
was to send for his overseer, & tel] him that just as many blows as he inflicted on the 
negroes should be returned to himself. When the British came into his neighborhood, 
the negroes all ran off into the woods, but they returned when the enemy had retired. 
Lafayette could never prevail on him to go to head quarters to dine, altho he was a 
distant relation of Mrs. Washington.? He went back from Europe to Virginia where 
he died some years afterwards. 

LAFAYETTE 
— Curtis Carroll Davis 


6Lafayette was commander of the Garde Nationale from July 15, 1789, to October 8, 1791, 
and was at the height of his popularity during 1790. Langborn, however, was almost certainly 
not in Paris at this time. 

™Langborns,” King William County, spring or summer 1781. 

8Cf. Langborn’s remarks to John Adams on the Virginians’ softened attitude toward their 
slaves (“The Curious Colonel Langborn,” VMHB, LXIV’ 414). 

a Dandridge Custis was cousin to Langborn through his paternal grandmother, Mary 
indridge 
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Cavalier Commonwealth: History and Government of Virginia. By Wiutt1am Epwin 
Hempntitt, Marvin Wirson Scuiecet, and Sapre Erner Encerserc. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. xvi, 686 pp. $6.00. 


In 1950 the General Assembly of Virginia created the Virginia History and Govern- 
ment Textbook Commission to provide suitable textbooks combining history, govern- 
ment, and geography for use in the public schools of the Commonwealth. The Com- 
mission showed good judgment in the choice of the authors for this text for the 
eleventh and twelfth grades; and they all have reason to be proud of the results. The 
Commission also has been wise, apparently, in not insisting on over-glorification of the 
Old Dominion. 

The larger part of the book traces the history of the state and includes geography 
and political changes. The latter part of the book is devoted to a description of the 
present governmental structure and work. 

The most difficult task which confronted the authors was condensing in readable 

form the whole three and one-half centuries of Virginia history and a description of 
its government within the limits of six hundred pages. It is, as they state, “only a 
summary”: but it is a well-done and surprisingly inclusive summary. This book, 
though written with the eleventh grade in mind, is the only worth-while and complete 
one-volume history of Virginia, the trade edition of it being the same except for the 
cover. 
Since there are no footnotes it is hard for a reviewer to judge fully the merits of the 
work as a scholarly production. But from internal evidence the authors used both 
source materials and the recent works of others in the field. The “Sources for Further 
Reading,” contain only a limited number of references; but I have been told that other 
references will be added in a teachers’ manual which is being prepared. For the trade 
edition this list needs to be fuller and more selective. Even the text edition should 
have included the fundamental aids to students of Virginia history prepared by Earl 
G. Swem, and at least a mention somewhere of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. 

The authors have taken a middle-of-the-road stand on most controversial questions. 
At times they have shown unusual restraint in telling the truth without taking sides. 
Note for example the account of the fate of Governor James H. Price’s reform legis- 
lation in his administration and in that of his successor. 

The text has few errors. Francis Nicholson was governor during his second admin- 
istration (not lieutenant-governor, pp. 85-87). A more serious error and one which 
many historians have made, is the statement: “The House [of Delegates] then 
adopted a bill [in 1832] by which the government would pay for deporting and col- 
onizing free Negroes. The purpose was to encourage owners to free their slaves. But 
the bill was defeated in the Senate by one vote” (p. 228). As Joseph Clarke Robert 
pointed out in his The Road from Monticello: A Study of the Virginia Slavery Debate 
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of 1832 (Durham, N. C., 1941, pp. 31-35) the vote of 73 to 58 was not a clear-cut 
vote for slavery, and the legend that “the colonization bill, shaped to lead Virginia 
out of slavery, was lost in the Senate by the difference of a single vote,” was a myth. 
The problem was much too difficult at that time to come so near a solution. But a 
majority of the House did express its disapproval of slavery. 

The book is a typical modern textbook. It is well illustrated and the maps are well 
chosen and executed. But the publishers did violence to a few good Virginians. Pat- 
tick Henry (p. 174), John Marshall (p. 205), James Monroe (p. 207) and Dolley 
Madison (p. 203) are among the worst afflicted; and for the persons who really want 
to know where the many pictures originated it is frustrating to find only the name of 
the owner or of the photographer whe photographed the original picture. These are 
faults which may be remedied easily in a book which should have many printings. 

The description of the present government of Virginia is succinctly but clearly 

ven. 

” Gaile Gia should find a welcome place not only in the schools, but 
also on the bookshelves of all Virginians who want to know about the history and the 


present government of their state. 
College of William and Mary 


Ricuarp L. Morton 


Virginia's History. By Raymonp C. Jr., Lena Barxspate, and Marron 
Bert Nessrrr. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956. 326 pp. $3.75. 


Virginia: History, Government, Geography. By Francis Smxins, Spors- 
woop Hunnicutrt, and Smman P. Poors. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1957. 599, Ixxii pp. $4.52. 

Tess two volumes have been prepared as texts for use in Virginia schools, the for- 
mer for the fourth grade, the latter for the seventh. Both books were prepared under 
the supervision of the Virginia History and Government Textbook Commission, 
which was created by Act of the 1950 General Assembly. When the commission 
found no texts adequate for the teaching of Virginia’s history, government, and 
geography as it felt these studies should be taught, it sponsored the preparation of 
these texts. 

The former book, the fourth-grade text, follows the usual arrangement of Virginia 
histories previously used at this level; to a great extent, it is organized around Vir- 
ginia’s great men. To a greater extent than most of its predecessors, however, it works 
into the stories of these men descriptions of social and economic life and customs; 
for example, the ante-bellum school is described in the account of Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick, and a description of moving from one section to another is given in the 
chapter on Matthew Fontaine Maury. 

The seventh-grade text presents in much detail the long, broad fabric of Virginia's 
history. Certain threads of specific phases of history, may be traced throughout the 
fabric — a valuable feature — though the teacher will have to guide pupils in following 
this thread through the abundance of detail. The text begins with a survey of Virginia 
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geography, is largely devoted to history, and concludes with a unit on state 
government, 

Anyone who notices the number of pages in each of these books will realize that 
considerably more time will have to be devoted to the study of Virginia at both grade 
levels than has been true in the past if the content of the texts is to be covered. This 
was a major purpose of the commission, and it will require a rearrangement of offering 
at both grade levels to provide sufficient time for adequate study. 

Both books make interesting reading. They should present no great problems to 
students at their respective grade levels from the point of view of style and vocabu- 
lary. The wealth of detail in the seventh-grade book offers some obstacles to its use 
as a text; many students will not be able to see the forest for the leaves. This detail 
adds interest for the reader, and the student with a bent for history will relish it. Both 
texts present history from the traditional, romantic approach. In the upper-level text, 
this approach raises questions about the accuracy of the picture of slavery and of the 
regard for education on the Virginia frontier. 

Neither book provides any aids or suggestions for teachers or pupil study. A re- 
sourceful teacher and a good student do not need aids. But not all teachers are re- 
sourceful, nor are all students good. Suggested activities, especially in the area of 
local history, would have furnished an extremely helpful supplement to the text and 
would help teachers stimulate pupil interest. 

Both books are handsome products. Typography is excellent. Superior art work 
adds attractiveness and distinction. Artist's drawings are supplemented by photo- 
graphs in the seventh-grade text. 

For all the obvious care in preparation, both texts are lacking at certain points. 
The fourth-grade text provides no dates for either Raleigh’s settlements on Roanoke 
Island or for Bacon’s Rebellion, While a history text need not be weighted with dates, 
such significant events do need to be dated in order for the student to fix their places 
in history and to put them in proper time perspective. The same text makes no men- 
tion of four Virginia-born Presidents — Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, or Taylor. Its treat- 
ment of post-1865 Virginia is inadequate; twenty-seven of its thirty chapters, 280 of 
its 326 pages, treat history prior to Lee’s surrender. 

The seventh-grade text is also weighted with pre-1865 history. Geography is treated 
in twenty-two pages, government in forty-seven; of the 530 pages devoted to history, 
432 deal with Virginia before Appomattox. Its treatment of the post-1865 era is more 
adequate than that of its companion volume. As full as this text is, there is the sur- 
prising omission of reference to the background of racial segregation (there is only 
one hint, in reference to the establishment of the public school system) and the court 
decisions holding it unconstitutional in public education, recreation, and transpor- 
tation, aspects of the utmost significance in social history. The book is marred by 
some errors, examples of which are the omission of the stretch of railroad from Peters- 
burg to Burkeville on the railroad and the canal map of 1860, reference to the “mov- 
ing” of the Medical College of Virginia to Richmond (although originally the medical 
department of Hampden-Sydney College, the Medical College was always located 
in Richmond); and reference to Philip W. McKenney for Governor Philip W. 
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McKinney. The work is also weakened by failure to cal] attention to changes in local 
government made in the Constitutions of 1851, 1868, and 1902. 

In summary, both books are commendable improvements over texts students have 
had in recent years for the study of Virginia (some older texts in history, geography, 
and government were quite superior to those which had been available in more recent 
years). Yet neither book in some respects comes quite up to what might have been 
expected of it. The greater emphasis on the study of Virginia which both will require 
will make a commendable expansion in the offering of Virginia schools. The rising 
generations of Virginia youth will be much better informed about their state than 
their immediate elders, thanks to the general use of these texts in Virginia schools. 


Hersert C. Brapsnaw 
Durham Morning Herald 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By Winston S. Cuurcuitt. Volume 
Ill — The Age of Revolution. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1957. xiv, 


402 pp. $6.00, 


Tue third volume of Sir Winston's projected four-volume history is now available. It 
discusses, rather than covers, the history of England, the British Empire, and the 
infant United States of America from the “glorious Revolution of 1688” to the final 
fall of Napoleon in 1815, with special emphasis on the long hundred and twenty-five 
years’ duel between England and France. 

This volume, like each of the two preceding, is divided into three books: Book 
VII “England’s Advance to World Power,” Book VIII “The First British Empire,” 
and Book IX “Napoleon.” The books are further subdivided into a total of twenty- 
five chapters. In Book VII, there is a chapter on William of Orange, in which Marl- 
borough is the leading light, followed by chapters on the War of the League of 
Augsburg, on the Spanish succession question, two chapters on Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns, and a concluding chapter on the peace of Utrecht. In Book VIII, there are 
chapters on the early Hanoverians, Walpole, the war of the Austrian succession and 
the Jacobite troubles, the American colonies, the Seven Years’ War, the quarrel with 
America, the American War of Independence, the independent English-speaking 
nation which emerged from that war, and on the Indian Empire. Book IX is the 
longest and has chapters on the younger Pitt, the American Constitution, the French 
revolution, the outbreak of war with revolutionary France, Trafalgar, Napoleon, the 
Peninsular War, the first three Presidents of the United States, the War of 1812, and 
the flight from Elba and Waterloo, 

As these topics indicate, Churchill’s history is purely political and largely military. 
His own predilections show through at every point. Marlborough, his great Duke 
John, is made the pivot on which world history turns in the first part of the eighteenth 
century, and the other personages of his time serve chiefly to frame the mighty hero 
who sets England firmly on the path to preéminence. Although in a foreword he 
acknowledges the assistance, among others, of Professor Plumb, the foremost living 
authority on eighteenth-century England, it seems probable that in the association of 
the iron-willed old statesman with the Oxford don, it was Churchill who “corrected” 
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the views of Plumb. Actually, I seem to detect traces of Churchill's influence in 
Mr. Plumb’s most recent book, his fascinating, gossipy, and original work on the 
first four Georges. 

Tomas Cary JoHNSON 
University of Virginia 


Lee Chronicle: Studies of the Early Generations of the Lees of Virginia. By Cazenove 
Garpner Les, Jr. Compiled and edited by Dororny Mitts Parker. New York: 
New York University Press, 1957. xx, 411 pp. $6.50. 


From 1922 until 1939 the late Cazenove Gardner Lee, Jr., was the editor of the 
Magazine of the Society of the Lees of Virginia, This book is a compilation of ar- 
ticles, mainly from his pen, which appeared there, chosen and to some extent edited 
by Mrs. Dorothy Mills Parker. The book is divided into seven parts, concerned re- 
spectively with the pedigree and real property of Richard Lee the emigrant, Thomas 
Lee and his house Stratford, the political career of Richard Henry Lee, a personal 
rather than political essay on William Lee, a sketch of the Ludwells, Corbins, Wash- 
ingtons, and other families which intermarried with the Lees, the hitherto unpub- 
lished recollections of Matilda Lee Love, daughter of Ludwell Lee and granddaughter 
of Richard Henry Lee, and of her daughter Flora Love Johnson which together pretty 
well span the nineteenth century, and accounts of two pilgrimages made by members 
of the Society to the places associated with the Lees on the Northern Neck in 1922, 
written by Cazenove Lee, and in 1927, written by Rachel Hoge Savage. There are 
short notes on the Maryland Lees, on Hancock Lee’s descendants, and on “The Miss- 
ing Children of Richard Lee of Ditchley.” There are thirty plates, thirteen figures 
showing locations of land holdings, and two charts; the pedigree of Colonel Richard 
Lee, and a very brief genealogical chart of the Lees of colonial Virginia. 

Cazenove G. Lee, Jr., described himself as an engineer, but he had the equipment 
which makes a real historian. Tenacious and indefatigable in research, he under- 
stood better than many professionals the necessity of going to the sources rather than 
following the cowpaths of predecessors. He combined the ability of a first rate re- 
searcher with an easy, graceful style. The midnight oi] was there but the smell of it is 
not apparent. There are flashes of humor in the book, and occasionally, but somewhat 
toned down, glimpses of the author's withering scorn for those who manufactured 
or accepted some of those “fables agreed upon” which mar colonial and revolutionary 
history, particularly where the Lees are concerned. These selections from his writings 
are a real contribution to history, and the Society of the Lees of Virginia and Mrs. 
Parker are to be congratulated on making them generally available. 

The book is well made and pleasantly free of typographical errors, The illustrations 
are clear and well chosen. There is a good index. There is a bibliography, which 
however, lists no items printed later than 1936, although Colonel Ludwell Lee Mon- 
tague’s article on “Richard Lee, the Emigrant” in volume LXII (1954) of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography is mentioned in the notes and index. It may be 
that the editor chose to list only works available to the author at the time he wrote. 
In passing, it may not be amiss to note that there is an interesting chapter on Richard 
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Lee II, the father of Thomas Lee, in Louis B. Wright’s study The First Gentle- 
men of Virginia (San Marino, California, 1940). There is no mention of the letters 
of either Washington or Jefferson, although both are liberally quoted in the body of 
the book. Omission of Douglas Freeman’s Robert E, Lee, which was published in 
1934 and 1935, would seem to underline an intention not to make the bibliography 
inclusive. The listing of John C. Fitzpatrick instead of Gaillard Hunt and Worthing- 
ton C. Ford as editor of the Journals of the Continental Congress (p. 371) would 
not have pleased the author, as the remarks about “nonsense . . . the latest from the 
pen of Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick” on page 176 indicates. 

In conclusion, this is a valuable book. The general reader will find it pleasant, 
informative, and stimulating. The specialist in colonia] and revolutionary history will 


pass it by at his peril. 

Joun Carter Matruews 
State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


Counterfeiting in Colonial America. By Kennetu Scorr. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xii, 283 pp. $5.00. 

AFTer years of research and the publication of two monographs and more than a dozen 

articles or notes on counterfeiting in eight of the continental colonies, Professor 

Kenneth Scott has compiled a general history of colonial counterfeiting. The result 

is a curious book, easy to read but difficult to evaluate. 

The author, a professor of modern languages, is silent as to the scope and purpose 
of his book, but one infers that the book, like the professor's hobby, just grew. After 
a brief foreword (by the man in the present-day United States most directly con- 
cerned with the eradication of counterfeiting, the Chief of the Treasury Department's 
Secret Service) and a longer acknowledgments section, the author plunges right into 
his story, which he proceeds to develop by means of sober facts, curious anecdotes, 
and sometimes lurid details, all gleaned from a wide range of sources. 

The organization is partly topical, partly geographical, partly chronological. The 
English background of colonial counterfeiting and a few general observations sub- 
stantiated by specific examples comprise the first, introductory chapter. The second 
covers coining, clipping, and counterfeiting in the seventeenth century. Five chap- 
ters, by all odds the best in the book, describe the activities of some of the more 
notorious counterfeiting gangs of the colonial era. Other chapters deal with female 
counterfeiters, silversmiths (and engravers) as counterfeiters, counterfeits imported 
from the Old World ready-made, and counterfeits manufactured by the British in New 
York to sabotage the American economy during the Revolution. 

The chief merit of this book is the skill with which Professor Scott has con- 
verted his own knowledge of the subject into an interesting book for the general 
reader. Working for the most part from colonial newspapers and official records, he 
has managed not only to ferret out the facts about many of the uncounted number 
of counterfeiters who operated in colonial America but also to make the incidents 
themselves come to life. 
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Against the undoubted success of the author as a chronicler of the past for the 
general reader, however, must be set his failure to maintain in this book the high 
standards of accuracy established by his articles, to consider at any length the 
causes or the consequences of the prevalence of counterfeiting in colonial America, or 
to discuss the evolution of measures, other than harsher penal laws, to thwart one of 
the most persistent threats to the credit of money systems largely dependent on paper 
currency. 

Although the author includes a bibliography, which is more an enumeration of 
his own previous publications than a systematic listing of the sources from which this 
book is compiled, there is no other documentation. There is a thorough index of 
proper names, but no subject index. There are eight pages of illustrations, of which 
the most interesting (although unfortunately poorly printed) are reproductions of a 
colonial woodcut and two engravings depicting the punishment of three counterfeiters. 


Joun M. Hempntt, II 
Colonial Williamsburg 


A Sketch of the Early History of Hanover County, Virginia. By Rosert Botiinc 
Lancaster. Ashland: The Hanover Chapter, Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, 1957. iii, 31 pp. $1.00. 


One of the most important results of the celebration of the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement at Jamestown is a renewed interest in local history. During the 1907 festi- 
val many Virginia counties published booklets on their history, and after half a cen- 
tury the presses are again busy. 

Mr. Lancaster’s sketch of Hanover is brief, but it has merit. It makes available the 
basic facts concerning the early history of one of Virginia’s most historic counties. 
Because the Hanover County records were burned in 1865, many intriguing ques- 
tions can never be answered. We could wish, however, that this sketch were more 
detailed. In particular the founding of Hanover Presbytery in 1755 might have been 
discussed, for the great Southern Presbyterian Church grew out of that presbytery. 
The county’s part in the struggle for religious freedom is recounted. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Lancaster's booklet consists of two bibliographies, 
one compiled by the author and the other by Judge Leon M. Bazile. Future writers 
on Hanover will find that these guides will save them many weary hours of research 


and will challenge them to a completeness which would not otherwise be attained. 


M. E. Racnar 
Virginia Historical Soci 


The Montgomery County Story, 1776-1957. Compiled and edited by Cuartes W. 
Crusu. Christiansburg: Montgomery County (Jamestown) Festival Committee, 
1957. 167 pp. $1.00 paper. 

Tuts is one of the many county histories being turned out as a by-product of the 

Jamestown Festival. In the long run the stimulation of interest in local history may 
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be one of the most important results of the Festival celebration, for local history, es- 
sential though it is for enriching the study of state and national history, is in many 
Virginia counties almost nonexistent. It is to be regretted, however, that the 1957 
histories suffer from the necessity of getting the books out while interest in the Fes- 
tival is at its height. The author of the present volume, for example, had just three 
weeks of spare-time activity to prepare it. 

In view of the conditions under which he had to work, Judge Crush should be con- 
gratulated on producing so substantial a book in so short a time. He was able to ac- 
complish this task only by relying primarily on the works of others; his method has 
been to collect from his wide background of reading most of what has already been 
published concerning Montgomery County's history and to arrange these excerpts in 
an approximate chronological order. He has also included some previously w.pub- 
lished manuscripts, among them a group of county records relating to military service 
and an interesting letter from his grandmother, written just after the Federal raid on 
Christiansburg in May 1864. Another useful feature is the reproduction of many old 
photographs and paintings, notably the Lewis Miller drawings of Montgomery 
County scenes. 

The author has not, of course, been able to escape the inevitable shortcomings of 
his method. The compilation of extracts from many different sources produces a 
narrative which is disjointed, repetitious, and sometimes confusing. The story is fre- 
quently interrupted by the long lists of persons in military service which one usually 
finds in local histories, although they are of no interest te anyone but genealogists; 
moreover, their usefulness is reduced by the fact that the book lacks an index. 

From the standpoint of the historian, the most serious weakness of the scrapbook 
method of writing local history is that all the old errors are repeated, compounded by 
new ones. So many mistakes are obvious even to a reviewer unfamiliar with Mont- 
gomery County history that the reader must be warned to use the book with cau- 
tion. A few random examples will suffice as illustrations. Napoleon's “whiff of grape- 
shot” in Paris is placed in 1807 instead of 1795 Cp. 22); the First Virginia Regiment 
accompanies Braddock in 1755 (a misprint in the book makes the date 1775), al- 
though it was not organized until after his death (p. 18); the Holston River is con- 
verted into the Holstein (p. 21), and Samuel Stalnaker loses a “t” out of his name 
twice in the same line (p. 43); the Scottish engineer, John L. McAdam, who died 
in 1836, is said to have supervised the construction of the first hard-surfaced road in 
the county in the 1850's (p. 62). The author seems to be confused over the several 
sets of Lewis Miller drawings (p. 63); the pictures published in Virginia Cavalcade, 
for instance, were not taken from the book “filched from the author” but from another 
volume owned by George Hay Kain of York, Pennsylvania. 

Since these errors are relatively minor, the ordinary reader can afford to overlook 
them, especially as this is the only Montgomery County history now available. The 
accent should be on available, since some miraculous defiance of the economic laws 
governing current publication costs has made it possible to sell this volume for one 
dollar. At that price it should be in the hands of every teacher in the fourth, seventh, 
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and eleventh grades in Montgomery County who is carrying out his statutory duty of 
instructing the young in the history of their county as well as of their state. 


Marvin W. 
Longwood College 


The Early Homes of Chatham: An Old Virginia Courthouse. By Maup Carrer 
Crement. Chatham: The Maud Carter Clement Garden Club, 1957. 47 pp. $1.00. 


Wrru the reading public tempted by so many books that pander to its less elevated 
instincts, there is an increased need for writing based on a different premise. Mrs. 
Clement's History of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, published in 1929, was soon 
recognized as an excellent local history, written with solid documentation, intimate 
knowledge, and readable style. In the present attractively printed brochure, published 
in recognition of the Jamestown Festival, Mrs. Clement returns to a scene with which 
she has long been familiar, and she returns appealingly. Chatham is the county seat 
of Pittsylvania, once an undeveloped backwoods county from which many Virginians 
emigrated in the hope of improving their fortunes. But in the early part of the 
nineteenth century it became apparent to enterprising Pittsylvania folk that they could 
make a good living on their own native soil. Pittsylvania, the largest Virginia county, 
was listed in the census of 1840 as the first in the production of tobacco, second in 
corn production and in population. With the increase of wealth and leisure, there 
went an increase in appreciation of cultural values, much of it centered in Chatham, 
a smal] but thriving market and courthouse village. 

To be sure, the rough frontier days were a recent memory, and court day at 
Chatham was “distinctly man’s day” when no lady ventured in the crowded business 
section, when liquor flowed and fisticuffs were common. But the tone of the best 
society was set by gentlemen living in mansions such as Mrs. Clement lovingly 
depicts—gentlemen, often with some roots among the Tidewater gentry, who could 
find time to savor goodly lives of simple dignity in which “courtesy was worth the 
moment's cost.” 

There are accounts of over a dozen homes that would be well worth the visit if we 
could only pause in our hurried passage over the highways. “The Oaks” was built by a 
member of the prominent Coles family, relatives of the Hanover Winstons and of 
Patrick Henry. Later it was the home of George Gilmer, a respected circuit judge 
and avid fox hunter who often stood on a hilltop at daybreak to witness “the sun’s 
rise over a chilly, frost world” and to hear “the music of the hounds in voice.” 

The Dr, Chesley Martin mansion was the boyhood home of his son, Dr. (and 
Colonel) Rawley Martin, leader of the handful of gallant Pittsylvania men who 
followed Armistead over the stone wal] at Gettysburg. “Belle Grove,” a substantial 
three-story brick house dating from the 1790's, was presided over by such conscientious 
ante-bellum mistresses as Mrs. Eliza Tunstall Townes. When one of her slave mothers 
was an inefficient nurse, Mrs. Townes would keep the woman's sick child in her 
own bedroom and rise at intervals to care for him through the night. Other homes 
are reminiscent of such county families as the Hargraves, the Poindexters, the Whittles, 
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the Carters, and the Joneses. Withal their stories comprise another helpful contribu- 
tion by a gracious lady to our Virginia county histories. 

Rosert DoutrHat Meape 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Rebels and Redcoats: The Living Story of the American Revolution. By Groncs F. 
Scueer and Hucu F. Ranxiy. Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1957. 
572 pp. $7.50. 

Tuis interesting volume tells in an informal and rather journalistic style the story of 

the War for American Independence. The authors have confined themselves to the 

action on land and have not dealt with naval operations or diplomatic negotiations. 

Messrs. Scheer and Rankin, who combine training in journalism and history, have in- 

dustriously sought out and used many diaries and journals, mostly published ma- 

terial. They did not set out to bring to light unpublished and previously unknown 
manuscripts, though as they progressed with their project a few came to their attention. 

The story of the war is told partly by the participants themselves by the authors’ 
use of extensive quotations, these being given continuity by means of passages written 
by Scheer and Rankin. The volume is liable to criticism by those who wil] question 
the reliability of some sources used and who will wonder at the omission of others. 
This reviewer has little quarrel with the method. Occasionally, however, the authors 
have relied too heavily on a single source. An example is the section dealing with the 
Battle of Sullivan’s Island, in which nearly all quotations used are from the memoirs 
of William Moultrie written years after the war. 

The longer quotations from original sources are clearly marked and their origins 
indicated. It is unfortunate that short quotations of not-more than two or three sen- 
tences are not treated in the same way. In some cases the origin is easily ascertained 
from the context; in others it is not. 

Rebels and Redcoats, descriptive rather than interpretative, contains little new in- 
formation of importance. The method employed by the authors lends new color and 
depth to the story of the war, however, and this fact is ample justification for this 
worthwhile volume. 

M. Dasney 


University of New Mexico 


The Green Dragoon: The Lives of Banastre Tarleton and Mary Robinson. By Rosert 
Bass. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. x, 489 pp. $5.75. 


On January 16, 1833, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, there died Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, Baronet, General of the Army and Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. Older 
citizens of his native Liverpool may have remembered him as one who had four times 
represented their city in the House of Commons and who, while there, had distin- 
guished himself as a vociferous spokesman for the slave-traders among his constituents. 
Londoners whose memories went back to the days when George IV was still Prince 
of Wales most likely would have identified the deceased as a once notorious gambler 
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with strong connections at Carlton House and as a former lover of Mary Robinson, 
the actress and poet. She had been something of a celebrity herself both for her per- 
formance as “Perdita” in The Winter's Tale and for her own brief but intimate con- 
nections with the ineffable “Prinny.” 

But in the vigorous young republic across the Atlantic “Ban” had a more formidable 
— if no more enviable — reputation. There he was execrated in patriotic texts as the 
cruel young Briton whose green-jacketed troopers had hacked down the fleeing militia- 
men at the Waxhaws and who had almost seized Virginia's Governor Jefferson in the 
course of a “short and hasty excursion” to Charlottesville. But Americans also re- 
called, with pleasure, that on January 17, 1781, “Bloody Tarleton” had suffered at the 
Cowpens one of the most thorough defeats inflicted on any British commander during 
the whole course of the War for Independence. 

Indeed, little else has been known about him in this country, although a good 
outline of his post-Yorktown career has long been available to anyone with access to 
the Dictionary of National Biography. Mr. Robert Bass, professor in the Department 
of History, English, and Government at the United States Naval Academy, has 
now supplied this lack Cif lack it really is), and more than two-thirds of his book 
is devoted to the last fifty-one years of Tarleton’s life. 

As one reads through this portion of the work, however, he is left with the impres- 
sion that the things most worth remembering about “the Green Dragoon,” from prac- 
tically any point of view, took place before the end of 1781. Certainly the most in- 
teresting part of this biography, particularly where American readers are concerned, 
is that which deals with “Ban’s” active military career during the Revolutionary War. 
It is true that the author presents as fact such unauthenticated legends as the tale of 
the flogging of Daniel Morgan (the tradition specified five hundred lashes) by order 
of a British court martial during the French and Indian War. It is also true that Mr. 
Bass’s failure to provide a map of the Carolinas and Virginia, the scenes of “Ban's” 
most energetic operations, will leave many readers, particularly those not already 
familiar with the terrain, confused by his narrative of those operations. Despite 
these demurrers, this section of The Green Dragoon is greatly superior to the much 
longer portion which deals with his hero’s later life. 

Yet it is the post-Cowpens phase of “Ban’s” career and particularly his on-again, off- 
again liaison with Mary Robinson which most fascinates “Ban's” biographer. It is to 
this that Mr. Bass has devoted most of his attention and most of his research. It is his 
interest in this period which has led him to delve into unpublished manuscript ma- 
terials (the Tarleton family papers were uncovered in the course of his search for such 
sources) and to examine files of long-forgotten magazines and newspapers of Tarle- 
ton’s day — many of which may be described as eighteenth-century predecessors of 
Confidential. Unfortunately, these arduous labors have not resulted in a particularly 
compelling or even interesting narrative. 

To begin with, the author has presented too many of his discoveries just as he found 
them. Some chapters consist almost entirely of page-long quotations, connected only 
by the briefest of commentaries and transitional sentences. There are too many letters 
here from “Ban” to his family, alternately bragging and begging but always full of 
quaint misspellings (“the Green Dragoon,” in spite of his exposure to higher educa- 
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tion, was only a little more literate than Daniel Morgan, his untutored nemesis from 
Frederick County), and there are far too many of Mary’s lengthy and tiresome poems. 
The book also suffers from a lack of precise documentation, and the “Sources and 
References” — printed, as might be expected, at the back of the book — are inadequate 
substitutes for real footnotes. 

Another disconcerting defect results from Mr. Bass’s determination to keep both 
“Ban” and Mary in simultaneous view of the reader. Consequently, he is constantly 
interrupting his account of the hero’s gambling or electoral troubles to describe the 
heroine's newest gown or equipage or to note her arrival at a watering place. Then, 
having called attention to “Perdita’s” continued existence, the author returns to “the 
Green Dragoon.” After a few such swings of the pendulum, the reader may easily 
despair of learning anything significant about either party and is likely to become 
bored with both of them. 

Even more serious a fault is the lack of any sustained attempt to explain the mo- 
tivations of these potentially colorful, if somewhat disreputable, characters. While one 
can understand and even, within limits, praise a biographer’s reluctance to pass judg- 
ment, one does and should be able to expect some interpretation of their personalities 
and temperaments. This Mr. Bass has not provided. Instead, he has given us a 
copiously illustrated scrapbook about “the Green Dragoon” and his filly — and their 
friends and relations. 

WituraM H. Garnss, Jr. 


Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


Virginia's Capitol Square: Its Buildings and Its Monuments. By Mary WincFIELD 
Scorr and Loutss F. Carreratt. Richmond: The Valentine Museum, 1957. ix, 
35 pp- $1.00. 

Suicutiy more than a year has passed since the last Battle of Capitol Square, but the 

memory of that struggle has not grown dim. The causus belli of this recent contro- 

versy was a proposal, made by certain state officials and others, for the construction 
of a system of mildly modernistic reflecting pools, terraces, and fountains in the 

Square's southwest corner. The outcome, as any reader of the Richmond newspapers 

of that day can recall, was the complete, if temporary, rout of the would-be exterior 

decorators. 

Among those who contributed to this result was Miss Mary Wingfield Scott, archi- 
tectural scholar and author of such works as Houses of Old Richmond and Old 
Richmond Neighborhoods. Now, in collaboration with Mrs. Catterall of the Valentine 
Museum, Miss Scott has produced this attractive and profusely illustrated pamphlet 
describing the Square and its appurtenances. Here in compact capsules are sketches 
of the various buildings, the statuary, the fountains, the fences, and other features of 
the landscape, external and internal. The brief text is supplemented by seventeen 
documentary prints and photographs. 

While the work is in part designed to inform the curious, it is more than a guide- 
book. It is also, in a very definitive sense, a polemic, and its major purpose is to plead 
the cause of preservation and conservation. 
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It is the hope of the authors that “an end has come to additions and radical changes 
in Capitol Square,” but their own account shows that the history of that famous quad- 
rangle has been one of continual alteration and rearrangement. The Square and the 
buildings which stand upon it display the combined handiwork of many men and 
reflect a whole spectrum of tastes and styles. Many of the changes described here 
have met with dissent and protest, not all of it effective, and one can discover little 
prospect that “addition and radical changes” will cease in the future. 

One may sympathize with this effort to make Richmonders and state officials) 
more “history-minded” and join with the authors in their attempt to prevent really 
“radical changes” in the Square. Nonetheless, it seems that Miss Scott and Mrs. 
Catterall have tended to overstate their case. It is doubtful whether many readers 
can be persuaded to “preserve the tangible evidence of our past intact,” if such a 
policy is to be applied without reservation and to be extended even, memories of 
“Pawnee Sunday” notwithstanding, to the Bell Tower. 


H. Garnss, Jr. 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson. By Ranpte Bonp Trusrr. New York: 
Hastings House, 1957. 72 pp. $3.50. 


Old Pictures of Monticello: An Essay in Historical Iconography. By James A. Bear, 
Jr. Charlotiesville: University of Virginia Press, 1957. iv, 32 pp. $1.00. 


For a long time the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation has fulfilled its obliga- 
tion to provide tourists with an opportunity to purchase an inexpensive illustrated sou- 
venir of their visit to Monticello, which it has maintained as a national shrine since 
1923. Renovation of the mansion, since 1955 under the direction of Milton Grigg, 
requires revision of obsolescent tourist booklets and makes timely the publication of 
fresh illustrated keepsakes. 

There are at least two schools of thought concerning such picture-book souvenirs. 
One demands emphasis on depicting the ways <f everyday life by profuse illustration 
of costumed weavers and the like. The other prefers uncluttered presentation of 
architectural features and of furnishings. Both require a well-tailored introduction and 
series of captions. Of course, illustrated keepsakes of historic sites also reflect institu- 
tional policy, whether the keepsake be unofficial, like Mr. Truett’s, or semi-official, 
like Mr. Bear's. Heretofore, to have attempted the arts and crafts approach in por- 
traying Monticello would have been inappropriate because the kitchens, stables, and 
so forth were neither shown to visitors nor restored. That is not the case now, but 
there are fortunately no costumed guides or servants at Monticello 4 la Williamsburg. 
Refurbished spaces and their equipment now make possible a more animate, less 
sterile presentation of the way that Mr. Jefferson lived on his little mountain. The 
very fact that Jefferson concealed these service areas pricks the curiosity as to how 
he did it. 

Mr. Truett does not reveal himself as a clear spokesman of either of these opposing 
schools of thought, although his Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson seems to have 
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been designed exclusively for tourists. He includes a photograph of the kitchen, but 
he does not depict Jefferson’s gig or the interior of the stable. The cheapest of the 
older souvenir booklets illustrates al] three. Because the Foundation must shield 
from inquisitive hands figurines and Jefferson's coffee urn is no excuse for reproducing 
photographs of them under their protective glass cases. Again, the cheapest souvenir 
booklet is free from this objection. Permission to have removed these cases for photo- 
graphing probably would have been granted if a request had been made properly. 
With the exception of Samuel Chamberlain's slightly out-of-date photographs of the 
exterior, the quality of illustration leaves something to be desired. Pictures of the in- 
terior are not as distinct and revealing of architectural detail as they should have been. 
Probably Truett would have achieved greater clarity by using other than the rough, 
tannish paper employed throughout his little book. Unfortunately, his introduction is 
less well written and less informative than the free handbill given to all visitors to 
Monticello. 

All the same, there are in Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson more pictures than 
in any other souvenir booklet, and these present the main features of both the exterior 
and interior of the house. Its most interesting illustrations reproduce Milton Grigg’s 
schematic drawing of the floor plans circa 1800. That the book is of convenient size 
and nicely bound, further renders it attractive. 

As curator of Monticello, James A. Bear, Jr., speaks with authority in his semi- 
official Old Pictures of Monticello, Its twenty-odd half-tone illustrations of the exterior 
of the house are nicely printed on smooth, white paper from drawings, watercolors, 
engravings, and photographs which reveal the evolution, heyday, decline, and renais- 
sance of the mansion. A number of less important views of the house are given ade- 
quate description in the well-written and informative text. Of the three illustrations 
of the house's first state between 1782 and 1793, one is Milton Grigg’s interpretation 
of the west front. In this, the resemblance of the central bloc to a pavilion on the 
Lawn of the University of Virginia is shown better than ever before. Mr. Bear re- 
counts the exterior alterations of the mansion since its inception, such as the removal 
of the plinths on the dome in the 1850's and the addition of the dormers in the 1880's. 
He concludes by reproducing a new photograph of the west front which shows clearly 
the restored lines of the dome and roofs effected by the recent renovations. 

Although Bear was not trying to jazz up his scholarly booklet with pictures that 
would appeal to those who desire evidence of how people lived, although his moti- 
vation was primarily architectural, bibliographical, and historical, there is great ani- 
mation imparted by the illustration of children rolling hoops on the west lawn. 
Old Pictures of Monticello will be of interest not only to the scholarly, but also to 
tourists, whose capacity for intelligent appreciation frequently is underestimated. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute Gerorcs Green SHACKELFORD 


William R. Davie. By Brackwext P. Rosinson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957. xiii, 495 pp. $6.00. 

In the history of the nation, William Richardson Davie is best remembered as one of 

the three commissioners appointed by President John Adams in his politically explosive 
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decision to send a second peace mission to France in 1799. His appointment to join 
William Vans Murray and Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth on the mission had come 
after Patrick Henry had declined, for reasons of age, to accept the commission. Then 
governor of North Carolina, Davie was a prominent Federalist in that state; and 
Justice Ellsworth, who recommended Davie to Adams, had been much impressed 
with the Governor when he visited in Davie's Halifax home. 

Forty-three at the time of the French mission, Davie, with important public service 
behind him, would seem to have been just reaching the place where a period of na- 
tional prominence was beginning. But, as it turned out, this was the climax of his 
political career. Although the French mission was successful—the treaty arranged 
formally released the United States from its embarrassing alliance with France—Davie 
returned to find the Federalist party solidly defeated in the election of 1800. Like his 
party, Davie never fully recovered from the consequences of the Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican victory. He ran for Congress in 1802 but was defeated. Not yet fifty, he retired 
in 1805 to his plantation in South Carolina. Embittered politically and shaken per- 
sonally by the death of his wife, he never returned to public life. 

Davie’s claim to historical recognition, therefore, rests largely on his early career. 
As a young officer, just out of Princeton, he won military fame in Revolutionary 
actions in North Carolina and was General Nathanael] Greene’s commissary general 
during the closing months of the war. In addition to serving in nine sessions of the 
North Carolina legislature from 1784 to 1798, he attended the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1787. Though he did not stay to sign the completed 
document, he returned home a strong advocate of the new Constitution. He was 
present and active in support of ratification at the Hillsboro convention when North 
Carolina rejected the Constitution and at Fayetteville when the state ratified the 
instrument. A principal leader in the establishment of the University of North Caro- 
lina, he laid the cornerstone of the first building. It was in recognition of his prom- 
inence in the public life of the state that he was chosen Governor of North Carolina 
in 1798. 

Professor Robinson has written a conventional political biography; Davie's private 
life receives only passing attention. Extensive sources have been examined and docu- 
mentation is complete. The treatment of Davie’s political career is thorough, sym- 
pathetic, and illuminates the history of an important state in a crucial and formative 
period of American history. 

Noss E. CunnincuaM, Jr. 
University of Richmond 


James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843. By Cuarnces Grier Severs, Jr. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. xiv, 526 pp. $7.50. 


No political figure in American history better demonstrates the necessity for the con- 
tinual reévaluation by historians of a period and its leaders than does James K. Polk. 
Although he has come to be widely accepted as one of the nation’s stronger chief 
executives, his reputation was tarnished for three quarters of a century by the interpre- 
tation of some Northern historians who presented him as an accidental president of 
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mediocre abilities, a representative of the slave autocracy, and a man whose dubious 
fame rested mainly on his determination to pursue an unjust war against Mexico in 
the interest of sectional expansionists. Not until] Eugene McCormick published his 
James K. Polk: A Political Biography in 1922 did students of American political his- 
tory acknowledge his ability and success as a president. McCormick largely confined 
his investigations to Polk as a chief executive, and failed to deal with the Tennessee 
politician as an individual, or as a leader of Jacksonian Democracy both in Tennessee 
and on the national stage 

Professor Charles G, Sellers has filled this gap in an admirable biography which 
traces the career of Polk from his birth in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in 
1795 to the eve of his election to the presidency in 1844. This is a “life and times” 
biography in which the author has attempted to bring to life “the personality concealed 
behind Polk’s disciplined facade” and “convey . . . some sense of the dramatic inner 
developments that alone explain the kind of man he was.” He has sought further 
to relate Polk’s career to the great issues of the day, “the rise of popular democracy, 
the Jacksonian struggles of the 1830's, and after 1835 the emergence of sectional ani- 
mosities that eventually overrode the Jeffersonian-Jacksonian issues.” He has ac- 
complished this, and more. The bibliographical essay attests the extensive nature of 
the author's research; his clear and scholarly portrayal of Tennessee and national 
politics which forms the background for the portrait of Polk evinces a broad knowl- 
edge and understanding of the period about which he writes. From these pages 
emerges a well-rounded sympathetic, and highly fascinating portrait of Polk as an in- 
dividual, a politica] thinker, and a practical politician. 

As an individual the man who would become the nation’s eleventh president 
seemed, in a sense, il] fitted for the rough and tumble politics which characterized 
Tennessee during the years of Jackson’s ascendency. Shy and reserved, he possessed 
few if any intimate friends. Yet, when he faced a political audience, his personality 
changed, and his slashing attacks and amusing stories were eagerly awaited. Plagued 
during his formative years by poor health and a resulting sense of inadequacy, he 
developed a “dogged determination and toughness of character that led him to 
squeeze the last ounce of energy from his frail constitution.” He was ambitious, but 
it was ambition “with a difference.” Lacking “intellectual brilliance and great per- 
sonal magnetism, he drove himself ruthlessly, exploiting the abilities and energies he 
did possess to an extent that few men ever equal. His good judgment and self-con- 
trol, moreover, kept his ambition from getting out of hand and damaging his career. 

. He could wait and work patiently for his opportunities, but when they came, he 
pursued them with a furious energy that often brought success where other, and 
perhaps abler, men have failed.” 

One of the most interesting interpretations of the author is his emphasis upon the 
influence which “Old Mecklenburg,” Polk’s native county, exercised on the develop- 
ment of his political philosophy. Here Jeffersonian agrarianism was a living reality, 
and Polk, in the opinion of the author, patterned much of his political creed on the 
individualism and republican simplicity which this implied; indeed he saw the task 
of statesmanship to be that of restoring the purity of “the Old America by removing 
the unconstitutional excrescences that had accumulated over the years.” To this son 
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of “old Mecklenburg” the strict construction of the Constitution was a fundamental 
belief, and he fought to destroy the national] bank, modify the protective tariff, pre- 
vent the use of federal funds for purposes of internal improvements, and forbid the 
distribution of federal surpluses among the states. These were measures advocated 
by his Whig opponents, and to Polk they represented a revived program of the once 
discredited Federalists. 

As a political leader, Polk frequently displayed unusual talent. An ardent spokes- 
man for Jacksonian measures in the House of Representatives, he emerged as the 
administration spokesman in that body during the controversy over the removal of 
government deposits from the national bank, and ably served both Jackson and Van 
Buren as Speaker of the House from 1835 to 1839. As Governor of Tennessee from 
1839 to 1841, he became the first chief executive in the state’s history to function 
as legislative leader of his party. Although he was largely unsuccessful in getting his 
program adopted and was defeated for reélection in 1841 and again in 1843, he as- 
sumed the leadership of his party in Tennessee and almost single-handedly held it 
together during a period when the Whigs were threatening to turn the home state of 
Andrew Jackson into a stronghold for his bitter enemy, Henry Clay. 

Professor Sellers has written a first-rate biography which equals as a political 
study those of James Madison and John C, Calhoun by Irving Brant and Charles 
Wiltse, and is better balanced than either. He presents a clear and scholarly treat- 
ment of Tennessee politics during the Age of Jackson which supplements the pioneer 
work of Professor Thomas P. Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee, 
and the several articles by Powell Moore in the East Tennessee Historical Society 
Publications. And although a good Virginian will wince at one statement by the 
author, that Sam Houston was a native of Tennessee (p. 375), he will find in this 
book an authoritative and delightfully readable biography of a man whose political 
ideas paralleled closely those of many of Polk’s contemporaries in the Old Dominion. 


James L. Buee, Jr. 
University of Missouri 


The Papers of William Alexander Graham, Edited by J. G. Ds Rournac Hamitrton. 
Volume I — 1825-1837. Raleigh: North Carolina Department of Archives and His- 
tory, 1957. xxiv, 555 PP- 

Tus volume of the William Alexander Graham papers initiates a series which will 

ultimately include the more significant items from the large collections in the South- 

ern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina and the North Caro- 
lina Department of Archives and History. Other letters and papers are, and will be 
included from a variety of sources. The letters and papers in the initial volume were 
selected by the editor from a much greater number available covering the period 

1825 to 1837. 

Specifically, Volume I contains thirty letters from Graham, 169 letters to Graham, 
four miscellaneous letters, twelve speeches and writings other than letters by Graham, 
and nine miscellaneous documents. Among the latter is a 74-page eulogistic “Memorial 
Oration” by a contemporary of Graham, Montford McGehee, which is followed by 
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an equally eulogistic 63 page biographical sketch of Graham by Frank Nash, originally 
delivered in Raleigh in 1910. 

In a provocative introduction Doctor Hamilton advises that he has attempted to 
include every type of correspondence, other than that which relates to Graham's law 
practice, including examples which show Graham's many interests, “his problems and 
policies while in public office, his tremendous public influence, his wide contacts 
and reputation, his way of life, and the many interesting people with whom he was 
more or less intimately associated.” While the only public offices held by Graham 
during the period covered by Volume I were a seat in the North Carolina legislature 
and membership on the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina, the 
letters and papers in this volume contain much valuable information of the nature 
indicated by Doctor Hamilton. The material ranges all the way from intimate dis- 
cussions of the family affairs of the large family of Grahams, their loves, their pleas- 
ures, their aches and pains, and their sorrows, to the affairs of the state, the frontier, 
and the nation. Since a large majority of the letters are from or to Graham's relatives, 
it is fortunate that one of his brothers served in the United States Congress during part 
of this period, and several of his brothers lived in Tennessee. This enlarges the range 
of the subject matter geographically, and enhances its value for other than North 
Carolina history. 

With extreme diligence Doctor Hamilton has performed this arduous task of edit- 
ing these valuable papers. Certainly, his hopes that an adequate biography of Graham 
will follow in due course will be fulfilled. It will be interesting to anticipate how 
closely the picture portrayed by future biographers of Graham will coincide with the 
eulogistic portrayal presented by the “Oration” and “Sketch” in these papers. 

Atvin A. FAHRNER 


Coker College 


The Home Library of the Garnetts of “Elmwood.” By Harry Ciemons. Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia Press, 1957. 59 pp. $2.00. 


Tus small volume, framing a series of biographical sketches, pays tribute to the 
members of the Garnett family who created at “Elmwood,” Essex County, Virginia, 
the “home library” which is now preserved in the Alderman Library at the University 
of Virginia. A Gothic strain enters the account of how the Elmwood library was 
sealed into its permanent form as a collection on an eventful night in 1864 when the 
widowed Mary Picton (Stevens) Garnett, with her two infant children, fled the 
premises on a Federal gunboat. Even more bizarre is the fact that the great house, 
guarded by servitors who faithfully maintained the furnishings intact, was unoccupied 
by its owners from the time of the widow’s departure until the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Muscoe Garnett (1736-1803) built the mansion shortly before the Revolutionary 
War. His son, James Mercer Garnett (1770-1843), commenced the library collection 
late in the eighteenth century. The scope of the collection was subsequently molded 
by the literary tastes of the short-lived James Mercer Garnett, Jr. (1794-1824), and 
more particularly by his son, Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett (1821-1864). The 
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latter's intellectual interests were stimulated by his uncle, the cultured and distin- 
guished Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter (1809-1887). And it was Muscoe Garnett’s 
widow who, fearful that the environs would be overrun by Civil War combatants, 
closed the house in 1864 and sought refuge with relations in New Jersey. 

Mrs, J. Clayton Mitchell, one of the two children who had accompanied their 
mother in her dramatic flight, graciously authorized a small group from the University 
of Virginia to visit the “Elmwood” premises in 1930. Mr. Clemons, author of the 
present volume and at that time librarian of the University, says: 

As that little stepped i spacious i i 
more real than in the library room, with its rows of shelved books, its padded easy chair where 


Muscoe Garnett had been wont to sit, its orderly piles of the Revue des Deux Mondes on the 
window ledge beside the chair, the subscription ending a month or two after .. . February of 1864. 


Realizing that here was an unparalleled opportunity to preserve a distinguished ante- 
bellum Virginia family library intact, the University authorities proposed to Mrs. 
Mitchell, the owner of “Elmwood,” that the collection of books be transferred in its 
entirety to Charlottesville. A room especially designed to house the collection was 
incorporated into the plans for the University’s new library building, and Mrs. 
Mitchell subsequently agreed to the proposed translation. The collection was in its 
new home when the Alderman Library was dedicated in June 1938. 

The “Elmwood” library was not assembled by the Garnetts as a collection of rare 
books: its components were acquired for serious reading. Mr. Clemons makes this 
point clear in his discussion of “The Collection Itself.” Therein, of course, lies the 
value of the Garnett collection to students of Virginia history. The intellectual 
historian in studying the development and growth of ideas perforce relies upon the 
impact of the printed word and its consequent effect upon the subjects of his inquiries. 
If we know exactly what Virginians at a given time were reading, we achieve a cor- 
responding degree of comprehension covering the avenues of their thoughts. For this 
reason the University authorities, and Mr. Clemons in particular, have rendered Vir- 
ginia historical scholarship a great service in solidifying the amber which surrounded 
the Garnett family library and in providing the gem with an appropriate setting in 
the Alderman Library. 

Joun Me Jennincs 
Virginia Historical Society 


Mighty Stonewall. By Franx E. Vanpiver. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. xi, 547 pp. $6.50. 


Frank E. Vanprver confesses in the preface to this new life of Stonewall Jackson 
that when in 1953 he began work on it at the suggestion of the late Douglas Southall 
Freeman he “suffered grave fears” at the thought of having to add “to Henderson’s 
splendid study” and “to Freeman’s penetrating reappraisal of Jackson's military opera- 
tions in Lee's Lieutenants.” It is therefore pleasant to report that like Jackson he has 
not taken counsel of his fears, and has succeeded admirably in making his own 
contribution. 
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Because of the nature of their studies, neither Freeman nor Henderson paid 
much attention to Jackson’s pre-Civil War career. In contrast, Professor Vandiver 
devotes the first seven of his nineteen chapters to a carefully documented account of 
Jackson’s boyhood, his experiences in the Mexican War and service in the Florida 
campaign of 1850-1851, his two marriages, and his years as an inept and unpopular 
teacher at Virginia Military Institute. The Jackson thus revealed differs from the 
traditional figure chiefly in that, seen full-scale, he appears less like an eccentric with 
a few normal traits and more like a normal individual with a few eccentricities. He 
also seems more believable, and considerably less heroic. The penchant for pressing 
military charges against other officers —a regrettable flaw in mighty Stonewall the 
Confederate commander — appears downright petty when exhibited by Brevet Major 
Jackson in the Florida campaign. 

Though the human side of Jackson is not missing in the remaining twelve chapters, 
and in fact is expertly delineated by means of well-selected anecdotes and sketches of 
the general's relations with his family and friends, Professor Vandiver's basic task, 
once the Civil War is reached, is to describe the military operations that brought 
Jackson international fame. In at least one important instance he has modified 
Freeman, by pointing to an overlooked military dispatch which indicates that Jack- 
son's mysterious halt at Grapevine Bridge during the Seven Days was in obedience 
to orders. Stonewall’s other mysterious halt at White Oak Swamp is attributed, as 
in Freeman, to physical exhaustion. 

In general, the battle narrative throughout the book follows Freeman, though with 
less detail and with the focus always on Jackson. The narrative in the main is clear 
and forceful, and it reaches heights of eloquence in the passages on the desperate 
fighting at Sharpsburg and the strange mishaps at Chancellorsville that led to 
Jackson’s death. The battle maps are inadequate. Roads, streams, and other topograph- 
ical features necessary for following the author's description of tactical] maneuvers go 
all too often unmarked. There is not a scale of miles on any map in the book. 

Professor Vandiver's notes and bibliography attest to his wide-ranging research in 
the manuscripts and secondary materials. He cites no documents from the various 
collections of General D. H. Hill papers in the North Carolina State Archives, the 
Southern Historical Collection at Chapel Hill, the Virginia State Library, and else- 
where. Because of the close relationship between Hill and Jackson as friends, 
brothers-in-law, and military associates, these papers might have proved useful. 

On the whole this big, informative book is an impressive achievement in biography. 
There are now three authorities on Stonewal] Jackson — Henderson, Freeman, and 


Vandiver. 
University of Colorado 
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Gunner with Stonewall, Reminiscences of William Thomas Poague, C.S.A. Edited 
by Monros F. Cocxret. Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1957. 181 pp. 
$5.95. 

Tue large number of books concerning the Civil War which appeared in the past 

few years has, in the main, consisted of biographies and accounts of armies and battles. 
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The arm of service which has received the spotlight is the infantry, with the cavalry 
following close behind. Unfortunately, authors have neglected the artillery, in spite of 
the important part which it played in the conflict. Jennings C. Wise in The Long 
Arm of Lee, published in 1915, explains this unpopularity of artillery among writers of 
the Civil War. He blames high commanders for not giving proper space to artillery 
in their reports. He also states that writers considered that arm of service to be a 
specialty and hence avoided it. Finally, Wise emphasizes the general tendency to 
regard this conflict as an infantry war, with a consequent neglect of the other arms. 
Gunner with Stonewall is an attempt to focus some attention on an artilleryman 
who saw considerable service with Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. William Thomas 
Poague commanded a battery in the Rockbridge Artillery and later was made bat- 
talion commander with the rank of lieutenant colonel. Although his manuscript was 
written for his children thirty-eight years after the surrender at Appomattox and was 
not intended for publication, it was rescued from oblivion by Monroe F. Cockrell, who 
was a cadet at the Virginia Military Institute when Colonel Poague was treasurer of 
that institution. A specialist in drawing military maps of the Civil War, Mr. Cockrell 
has departed from his usual course by locating and editing the Poague manuscript, 
Because Colonel Poague did not expect his manuscript to be published, he did not 
have any axe to grind. He did not try to cover up his mistakes nor those of any of his 
fellow-officers. He wrote an amazingly honest, concise, clear, modest, and interesting 
account of his four years as an artilleryman in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Colonel Poague’s comments about his superiors are very enlightening. He blamed 
General Beauregard for not capitalizing on the Confederate victory at First Bull Run. 
Although an admirer of Stonewall Jackson, he told how that daring general ducked 
his head when shells came close. He also revealed that Stonewall was hissed and 
hooted by his men during the ill-fated Romney campaign of January 1862. He 
thought that the unpleasant relations between Jackson and A. P. Hill were due to 
Hill’s being jealous of his commander. He shared the belief of many Confederates 
that Longstreet’s tardiness at Gettysburg was responsible for the Southern defeat. 
Colonel Poague was extremely critical of General Heth’s handling of artillery in 
the Wilderness fighting of May 1864. Although there was room for only one gun 
in the road, Heth ordered four guns to be placed in column at the front. Poague 
aded him that three of the guns should be sent to the rear. This was done a short 
while before the Federals overran the one remaining gun and almost captured it. Only 
courageous action by a handful of Confederates saved the piece. A few weeks later at 
Cold Harbor, Heth ordered Poague to place his batteries in an exposed position. 
Under protest, the artillery officer did as he was commanded. He was not surprised 
when Federal infantry put two of his batteries out of commission killing or wounding 
all his officers. 
Gunner with Stonewall is a very good start toward publicizing the role of artillery 
in the Civil War. It is to be hoped that this book will inspire others to write about 


the big guns. 
Berryville, Virginia 


K. BusHonc 
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Jeb Stuart, The Last Cavalier. By Burxe Davis. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1957. 462 pp. $6.00. 


In as many years Burke Davis has produced three excellent biographies of Virginia 
heroes of the War between the States. Like its predecessors on Stonewall Jackson and 
Robert E. Lee, the present volume is written with verve, vigor, and dramatic effect 
calculated to stimulate wide popular interest. It has, moreover, been written with 
a high regard for historical accuracy and a commendable absence of partiality. 

Beginning with a chapter on John Brown's Harpers Ferry raid in October 1859, 
Davis skillfully creates a sense of impending tragedy which lurks forebodingly in the 
background throughout the book. Stuart was present at Harpers Ferry as an aide 
to Lee and there witnessed in microcosm the barbarism that was soon to engulf the 
entire nation. A flash back of two chapters recounts Stuart's youth, his years at West 
Point, his adventures on the Indian frontier, and his marriage to Flora Cooke in 1855. 
The remaining eighteen chapters trace his brilliant career in the Army of Northern 
Virginia and his last hours after the fatal wound at Yellow Tavern in May 1864. 

Davis has succeeded admirably in capturing the vibrant, chivalrous qualities of the 
knightly Stuart by drawing his material from diaries, recollections, published ac- 
counts of many of Stuart’s wartime intimates, and some hitherto unpublished or 
obscure letters. The reader thereby sees Jeb as his companions saw him. The smooth 
narrative is unimpeded by complex military details and only lightly burdened with 
scholarly trappings. Very little use, however, has been made of the so-called Official 
Records and of the significant biographies of Stuart's Confederate and Federal con- 
temporaries. This perhaps explains the author's particular animus for and lack of 
understanding of Jeb’s “dearest friend,” Joseph E. Johnston (pp. 97, 102, 189). Or, 
in view of criticisms of Jefferson Davis in a recent biography of Johnston, this may be 
a renewal of the perennial Davis-Johnston feud. 

His admiration for Stuart notwithstanding, Davis frankly discusses the General's 
shortcomings. Thus he inserts contemporary criticisms of Stuart’s fondness for fre- 
quent cavalry reviews allegedly held solely for the entertainment of his fair admirers. 
And the fact is mentioned over and over that Stuart's passion for war was equaled 
only by his “unflagging interest” in women (pp. 249, 251, 280, 310, 369). As for 
Stuart's part in the Gettysburg campaign, Davis judiciously presents the evidence pro 
and con and allows the reader to judge for himself the extent of Jeb’s failure to per- 
form the duties Lee expected of him. 

Despite the gaiety of his headquarters, despite his electrifying deeds, Stuart 
emerges a tragic figure living in and for a world which existed only in his imagination. 
Buoyant of spirit, he refused to recognize the signs of inevitable disaster. Had he lived 
he would have found reconciliation utterly impossible. Death, as he so often said, 
was preferable to defeat. Recklessly exposing himself on countless occasions, he re- 
ceived his mortal wound in time to be spared the humiliation of Appomattox. 

The book contains seven useful maps, footnotes placed at the back, and a six-page 
bibliography. Unfortunately there is no preface, and a desire to be economical in the 
use of footnotes sometimes leads the author to quote material without citing the 
source. Aside from the use of new letters there is little in the way of fresh interpre- 
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tations to distinguish this from earlier biographies. It is, however, the most candid life 
of Stuart and it brings him into sharper focus than any of its predecessors. 


New Trier Township High School Ancus J. Jounston, II 


A Different Valor: The Story of General Joseph E. Johnston, C.S.A. By Guperr E. 
Govan and James W. Livincoop. Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc., 1956. 470 pp. $6.00. 


Joserpu Eccreston JoHNnsTon once enjoyed larger fame than any other Confederate 
general save R. E. Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson; such professionals as U. S. Grant 
and James Longstreet seem to have ranked him higher still. Yet, while recent biog- 
raphers have busied themselves with Forrest, Longstreet, Beauregard, Kirby Smith 
and a host of others, “Old Joe’s” memory has somewhat dimmed. His Virginia com- 
mand was closely studied by the late Douglas Freeman in the first volume of Lee's 
Lieutenants, his greatest campaign reviewed in Stanley F. Horn’s Army of Tennessee 
and Colonel A. H. Burne’s Lee, Grant, and Sherman. But of his entire career we 
have had no account more recent—or more detached — than the General’s own 
Narrative of Military Operations, published in 1874, except the biography contrib- 
uted by his great-nephew, the late Robert Morton Hughes, to the Great Commanders 
series in 1893. 

His new biographers are Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood, librarian and 
professor of history, respectively, in the University of Chattanooga. Together, they 
have already produced a history of that institution and another of The Chattanooga 
Country, 1540-1951; Professor Livingood has also written a valuable monograph on 
The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860. Accomplished scholars, they 
are good writers too, with a clear, sober style which sometimes underplays the drama 
of their story but never obscures its substance. Their narrative of the Atlanta Cam- 
paign — characterized, in Sherman’s phrase, as “a big Indian war” — is the best this 
reviewer has read; here their great knowledge of the terrain pays off, and the red 
hills and gullies come alive with crawling, firing men. 

Careful combing of manuscripts — among them Johnston’s own, George B. McClel- 
lan’s, those of the Louis T. Wigfall family — has enabled Messrs. Govan and Livin- 
good to add materially to their story. Yet they never claim too much for what they 
have found; the evidence on the origins of the Johnston-Jefferson Davis feud remain- 
ing contradictory and inconclusive, they decline a pat explanation. As to the rights 
and wrongs of that vendetta, they show little of this restraint: the book’s prime weak- 
ness is an intense, if usually implicit, partisanship for Johnston. Also, it is too un- 
critical of his generalship, and it is too brief. 

These latter faults may be largely due to the exigencies of the publishing business; 
one gets the feeling that the authors could easily have included more background 
material and more analysis. As the work now stands, all but two of the twenty-five 
chapters are devoted to the Civil War years. The twilight period between Johnston's 
surrender to Sherman and the fatal cold caught at that soldier's funeral in 1891 is 


too much shortened, and the cramping into Chapter I of the General's whole career 
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prior to his resignation from the “Old Army” at 54 is worse. There are fascinating 
touches — a near-estrangement from Lee in middle life, the intimacy with McClellan 
(“Beloved Mc”), a conspiratorial visit to Mexico in 1859. But some of Johnston's 
early assignments are unmentioned, treatment of the Seminole and Mexican Wars is 
meager, and Johnston — always a man of coteries—is not placed in relation to the 
network of loyalties and enmities which ran through the officer corps. The influence 
on his advancement of marriage to Lydia McLane, daughter and sister of potent 
Democratic politicians, is not considered. The compression of the narrative is skillful 
in the extreme, but the shaping of Johnston's character, personal and professional, 
remains obscure. 

As a commander, the authors imply that he was, like Lee, prone to defer sometimes 
to stubborn subordinates — as when he let John B. Hood and Leonidas Polk call off 
the riposte against Sherman at Cassville. Whether he too learned from Winfield 
Scott a narrow concept of the commanding general's functions on the battlefield, what 
role he played in building the high commands of the two main Confederate armies, 
how good his staff was and what officers composed it — these things are omitted. His 
refusal to supersede Braxton Bragg when empowered to do so is gently dealt with, 
and on all strategic questions he is upheld. Not only are his failure to relieve Vicks- 
burg and his retreat from Dalton to the environs of Atlanta vindicated — successfully, 
this reviewer thinks — but Messrs. Govan and Livingood can find nothing to blame 
in the evacuation of Centerville, nothing to commend in the insistence of Lee and 
Davis on the Peninsula Campaign (though it gained the time for Jackson’s diversion 
in the Valley), no one but Longstreet responsible for the bungling at Seven Pines 
(though they censure Johnston for helping “Old Pete” make Benjamin Huger his 
scapegoat), and nothing to explain about that retreat across the Chattahoochee which 
even the admiring Sherman deemed premature, 

It was this last episode which precipitated Johnston's removal from command of the 
Army of Tennessee — and if “Old Joe” was here and everywhere inerrant then it 
follows that Jefferson Davis, who removed him, was a malignant marplot. The authors 
have implied as much in their title, derived from a long discourse on valor, pro- 
nounced in the fourth act of Ben Jonson’s comedy The New Inn by one Lovel, “a 
complete gentleman, a soldier, and a scholar” for whom 


Fear to do base, unworthy things is valor; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them, 
Is valor too. 


The villain-and-victim formula hardly serves. Certainly the authors expose the 
flimsiness of Davis’ official reason for ranking Johnston fourth among Confederate 
generals, rather than first as the law seemed to require. They question, without dis- 
proving, his story of long resistance in 1864 to public clamor for Johnston's removal. 
They easily show his gross underestimate of Sherman’s strength and the unrealistic 
nature of his demands for an offensive at that time. Davis appears too to have taken 
refuge in a technicality when pressed by Johnston, after the war, for a document 
which the General had a fair claim to see. 
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On the other hand, these authors never raise what some would regard as the essen- 
tial question about Johnston — would he ever, against odds, have wrested the initia- 
tive from such an opponent as McClellan, Grant, or Sherman? (Mrs. Chestnut’s 
perhaps apocryphal story of the Carolina quail-hunt on which “Old Joe” preserved his 
reputation as a marksman but did not draw trigger is omitted.) Was he not, while 
secretive with the President, intimate with Davis’ bitterest political foes — as much a 
symbol of opposition, in fact, as a McClellan or a MacArthur? He seems to have 
believed almost anything passed on to him about the Chief Executive's machinations 
by Wigfall, or even by Joe Brown or Henry S. Foote. And he hardly acted in the 
spirit of Lovel’s lines when, in a post-bellum chat with a Northern reporter, he 
accused the poverty-stricken Davis of having made off with the Confederate gold. 
Those lines, incidentally, are preceded by the query, 

What honest man can either fear his own, 
Or else will hurt another's reputation? 


But this Christian Stoicism is beyond most men, as it was beyond Davis and be- 
yond Johnston. Each had a high sense of honor — and each was most dangerous to 
his own reputation when engaged in its defense. Few contemporaries but Robert E. 
Lee and Richard Taylor knew how to value both. Few historians have done so since. 


Josern H. Haraison, Jr. 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Edited by Nev Braprorp. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. xiii, 626 pp. $8.95. 


For two generations Battles and Leaders has stood as a basic title in the literature of 
the Civil War. Personal narratives of the War there have been a-plenty; anthologies 
about the War there have been in excess. But from its first publication Battles and 
Leaders has been a standout as the great anthology of Civil War reading, the an- 
thology of the narratives of the great participants both North and South, 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, the inheritors of the old The Century Co., have brought 
out a one-volume edition of Battles and Leaders to catch a market spawned by the 
Civil War interests of a new generation. A handsome volume, it is in every other 
way inadequate. Editor Ned Bradford has reduced the four extensive volumes of 
the old Battles and Leaders to one hefty tome. He has followed the original concept 
of inclusiveness, but such coverage as is possible in one volume is too thin. There is 
none of the backing and filling of opposing accounts that makes the first edition so 
intriguing. Too few of the old-fashioned illustrations remain. And, with a book that 
has had a life of its own and a whole progeny in the works for which it has been a 
prime source, Mr. Bradford’s introduction is treated kindly if it be characterized 
merely as perfunctory. 

The editor and the publishers missed a great opportunity in not bringing out a full 
new edition of Battles and Leaders. They, in fact, produced an only handsomer, not 
more useful, one-volume edition than was issued by the same house over a half-cen- 
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tury ago. By default, another publisher in the same book season was able to bring 
out a new edition of the complete Battles and Leaders. Printed by photo-offset in a 
reduced page size, this edition too leaves something to be desired, but at least all the 
material is there. Fortunately, Battles and Leaders was so popular in its own time that 
thousands of sets were issued. Enough survive that the 1957 collector can, with 
some exercise of patience, still find copies of the complete edition of 1887. 


Ricuarp B, Harwer 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Letters from Libby Prison . .. By Frepenick A. Bartieson. Edited by Marcarer W. 
Prete. New York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 1956. 95 pp. $2.50. 


A continuation of the title of Letters from Libby Prison, too long for quoting in the 
heading of a review, explains it as “being the authentic letters written while in Con- 
federate captivity in the notorious Libby Prison, at Richmond, by the gallant Union 
officer, Frederick A. Bartleson, Colonel of the 1ooth Illinois Volunteers, captured at 
Chickamauga and, after his release, fated to die gloriously at Kenesaw Mountain; as 
preserved and edited by his grand-niece.” This elongated title leaves little exposition of 
the content necessary on the part of a reviewer of Letters from Libby Prison. 

Colonel Bartleson was undoubtedly a hero of considerable stature in his own time 
and in his own town of Joliet, Illinois. Fortunately, the over-zealousness and bitterness 
which mark his niece’s description of his diary Chis diary is far more extensive than 
the one letter in the book) do not show in the diary itself. Colonel Bartleson shines 
through as a capable soldier, a sincere patriot, and a fine man. 

The diary was begun at Libby in late January 1864. It continues through Bartle 
son’s release from prison to his return to Joliet on March 20. In commencing it Bartle- 
son set down his reasons for doing so: “I have determined to keep a journal of my 
prison life; both for the purpose of occupying my time and to furnish a memorial to 
which, in after life, I may refer. Some days will be eventful; many, in truth, the most 
monotonous and of the even tenor of routine, . . . 1 propose each day, unless pre- 
vented by other duties, to record here something —it may not relate to what has 
transpired during the day — it may be some thought that occurs, referring to no cir- 
cumstances connected with this [prison] life.” 

The reader might wish for more details of the routine at Libby, monotonous though 
it undoubtedly was to those there, and less of the thoughts “referring to no circum- 
stances connected with this life.” But Colonel Bartleson’s narrative contributes quite 
a bit to knowledge of life in the prison. He reports, from his inside view, the mass 
escape of more than a hundred prisoners. He records the prisoners’ reactions to news 
of Kilpatrick's raid toward Richmond and asserts, even from behind prison walls, that 
the papers found on the slain Colone] Dahlgren were “most probably interpolated.” 
He reports how prison morale was sustained and how the prisoners dissected every 
rumor of possible exchange and release. 

Libby was a prison, but it was no Andersonville — no Point Lookout or Johnson's 
Island. Colonel Bartleson at least had shelter and the equal of Confederate rations. 
“Chess, checkers, and cards,” he wrote, “were always in use, and I am sorry to say that 
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gambling was, too, extensively carried on. At times very respectable concerts were 
gotten up, on the Negro minstrel order; and once a dramatic representation, but it 
was such a fizzle that a second one was not attempted.” He noted: “We had services 
frequently. . . . At times clergymen came from the city,” and “There is plenty of 
reading matter amongst us, but, of course, we can’t read all the time. Now and 
then a visitor comes in to see some of the prisoners,” and “We have plenty of blankets 
and I have no need of any clothing.” Prison, yes. And prisons are inevitably full 
of hardships and indignities, but this is not the picture retributive ex-prisoners painted 
of Confederate dungeons of death and stockades of stench. 

The best of Colonel Bartleson’s narrative is embodied in a long letter written to his 
wife in February 1864. The passages just quoted are from the letter. Appended to 
the volume is an exceedingly interesting document which was found among the 
Colonel’s papers but which was not written by him. It is an anonymous account by 
a prisoner of the sub-rosa celebration of July 4, 1863, by the prisoners in Libby. An 
appealing, exciting, inspiring document, it deserves wide currency as an unusual bit of 
patriotic Americana. 

Letters from Libby Prison suffers because untrained hands edited it. (A few mis- 
readings seem to have crept into the text of the diary, and the introductory material 
is far from adequate.) It suffers also in being poorly printed, and the publisher has 
fallen into the reprehensible practice of placing important illustrative material only on 
the jacket of the book. Nevertheless, Miss Peelle deserves far more credit for bringing 
an interesting document before the public than blame for mistakes in the compilation 
and production of the book. The forest of merit in Letters from Libby Prison should 
not be obscured by the trees of filiopietism and by lack of historical facility. 


Ricwarp B. Harwei 
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The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and edited by Mary C. Srums 
OurpHant, AtFrep Taytor T, C. Duncan Eaves. Introduction by Don- 
atp Davinson. Biographical Sketch by ALexanper In Five Volumes. 
Volume V, 1867-1870. Columbia, $. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1956. 
xxiii, 571 pp. $8.50 per volume, $31.25 the set. 


Wrru the appearance of this fifth and final volume a most significant work of 
Southern scholarship is completed. Simms lived a longer life (1806-1870) than the 
other great Southern writers, Poe, Timrod, and Lanier; and he carried on a vigorous 
and varied correspondence from 1830 until the month before he died. Among those 
he addressed in these forty years were most of the major literary men and publishers 
of the nation. In the South he exchanged ideas with statesmen, politicians, generals, 
antiquarians, editors, merchants, and above all, with relatives. He was concerned 
with the trivial and the tremendous, with personal diet, literary standards, and 
American international policy. These five volumes in more than one sense represent 
the South, especially from 1830 to the period of Reconstruction, in its intellectual, 
economic, and political relationship to the United States as a whole. 

Volume five completes the chronological presentation of letters for three and a half 
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years, for 1867 through May 17, 1870. It also in Appendix I presents a few dozen 
letters of uncertain date, most of them unimportant in themselves but essential to a 
complete record. In Appendix II appears a more interesting and often more important 
group, letters of certain and earlier date than 1867 which have turned up during the 
years of editing. These latter letters in some instances were in private hands, in 
others in such places as Yale, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the University of 
Texas, the New York Public Library, the New-York Historical Society, the Long 
Island Historical Society, the Alabama State Archives, and the Georgia Historical 
Society. Among the more interesting of these are the letters to James Fenimore 
Cooper, John Neal, John Pendleton Kennedy, Richard Henry Wilde, and William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Appendix III is a list of errata and addenda, both remarkably and commendably 
smal] in a work of this magnitude. Then follows the indices, the first general, the 
second of Simms’s works. They are preceded by Professor Eaves's explanations of the 
aim and method pursued in them. A brief spot check by this reviewer would indicate 
that both indices are accurate and generally comprehensive. They will be most use- 
ful for all five volumes, for they replace the tentative and incomplete indices of earlier 
volumes. All in all, the editors have managed to amend the weaknesses of volume 
one so that it may become as useful as the others. 

The final years of Simms'’s life presented in volume five show the enfeebled old 
writer bearing on his own shoulders the terrific burden of family support for sons 
and daughters, and even for sons-in-law. He often writes in physical agony, and 
makes several weary journeys north to consult publishers and friends in regard to 
possible income from his older works or projected writings. Grimly, without com- 
plaint, he writes magazine serials for money only, commenting dryly to one editor 
that he believes he has included enough melodrama even for the greedy readers of 
that journal. At times the picture is pathetic; more often it rises to heroic tragedy. 
One cannot say that nothing in his life became him like the leaving of it, for all the 
happy and yet harried earlier years had borne the indication that Simms had forti- 
tude and determination. 

With this publication the critical study of Simms may now proceed. The half 
dozen doctoral dissertations which have been withheld from publication until the 
letters should complete the pictures presented may now be rounded out. At least 
one able critic is already at work on what probably will be the definitive biography so 
badly needed. The Letters of William Gilmore Simms join the Johns Hopkins edition 
of Sidney Lanier as one of the landmarks of modern Southern scholarship. May their 
completion lead on to an equally authoritative edition of Simms'’s other most significant 
writings, including his scattered critical pieces. 

Ricuarp Beare Davis 
University of Tennessee 


A Brief History of Danville, Virginia, 1728-1954. By L. Beatrice W. Harsron. 
Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1955. xv, 138 pp. $3.95. 

Maras. Hairston introduces herself to her readers as a native of Danville, educated in 

the Danville public schools, a Bachelor of Science from Virginia State College at 
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Petersburg, a Master of Education, Columbia University, and at present working for 
the degree of Doctor of Education from the same university. One is greatly impressed 
in reading her acknowledgments to see the long list of organizations and individuals, 
most of whom can be identified as white citizens of the community, whom she 
thanks for helping her gather the records, make the prolonged study, and carry it 
to completion. This is of very real interest as showing the attitude of friendship and 
codperation of a large number of white citizens toward a Negro who had undertaken 
a very worthwhile piece of work. 

One could wish that she had received similar assistance from a friendly critic and 
adviser in the firm which did the printing, for the book shows at certain points the 
need of editing and certainly her work deserves such help. 

In her preface Mrs. Hairston makes a statement which is profoundly true, but is 
frequently ignored. “The history of Danville,” she writes, “is the history of its river. 
A river makes a town what it is; molds its life and the life of its people, the kind of 
work they do and the kind of pleasures they enjoy. From the first beginning the Dan 
has made Danville what it is.” 

So she begins her story with the description of that river in 1728 by Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover, in the History of the Dividing Line. The plan she has 
followed has been to assemble accounts and records of the life of a growing community 
from its first appearance as a tavern and hamlet at a ford across the Dan River in 1793, 
and down through the years to its present status as a thriving city of some fifty 
thousand population. She has noted the development of its greatest lines of business, 
as a tobacco market and a cotton-mill center. She covers in various chapters the 
elements of the city’s life; its schools, its churches, its educational movements, its 
political life; experiences during the Confederate War, and the so-called Danville 
Riot of election day in 1883, when the town gained its independence from the form 
of government forced upon it, as upon other communities in the South, by 
“Reconstruction.” 

Very rightly the author seeks to bring out the value of the Negro in the life of 
the community. That is al] to the good and should be recognized in every community. 

The particular interest of the present reviewer of this book arises from the fact 
that he himself is a native of Danville and has his own recollections of its life. He 
remembers for instance that he and his older brother were kept at home from school 
on that election day in 1883, because the citizens feared generally that trouble would 
arise between the whites and the Negroes who were the helpless dupes of the carpet- 
bagger, scalawag group who had gained the political domination of the town. 

Aud he recalls vividly still an evening at dusk of that period, when his mother stood 
at the top of the stairway with a pistol in her hand and her children huddled behind 
her because a Negro was trying to break in the front door. 

He remembers also the two little cotton mills, the Morotock and the Riverside, 
both situated on the Danville canal; and the little walkway from the street to the 
canal used by the crowds of women and children mill workers, as they returned 
from the mill at five o'clock, after ten hours work in the mill. 

And he remembers the Saturday afternoons he spent on his grandfather's farm, 
now the site of the main buildings of the Dan River Mills. He was looking over the 
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bluff which extended to a great House Rock on the river bank seeking to find an en- 
trance to a cave said to be underneath the bluff, which traditionally had been used 
by a gang of counterfeiters at the time of the Revolution. They were engaged in 
counterfeiting both the Virginia notes and the Continental currency. The cave is 
now under some twenty-five feet of water in the lake empounded by the dam 
built across the river. It is historically true that there was such a gang of counterfeiters 
operating “in a remote section of Pittsylvania County”; the cave, as the site of their 
operations, is traditional. 

Richmond, Virginia G. MacLaren Brypon 

A History of American Magazines, 1885-1905. By Frank Luruern Morr. Cambridge, 

Mass.: The Belknap Press of the Harvard University Press, 1957. xx, 858 pp. 

$12.50. 

A special form of a paean of thanksgiving might well be composed for the completion 
of each volume of a monumental literary undertaking, particularly when the comple- 
tion has been achieved by the original author, editor, or compiler, thus insuring uni- 
form perspective, consistent treatment, and experienced use of the apparatus that has 
been assembled. A prime example of such an achievement is this fourth volume of 
the comprehensive and authoritative History of American Magazines. 

This volume continues the arrangement adopted for the first three: a “running 
history,” this time covering the years 1885 to 1905; and separate “sketches” of the 
magazines deemed most important in that period, the “sketches” covering, however, 
the full history of each magazine from its first appearance until its last — its last, 
that is, unless in 1957 it is still alive, as happens to be the case with nine of the 
thirty-four whose “sketches” are included in this volume. 

Those two decades at the turn of the century were compact with events of human 
interest. It was the period of our war with Spain, of the Boer War, of the Russo- 
Japanese conflict, of the Boxer insurrection in China; of the financial depression of 
1893 and of the discovery of gold in the Klondike; of extensive consolidation in in- 
dustry and of the formation of labor unions, of the Haymarket and of the Home- 
stead riots, and of the march of Coxey’s army of the unemployed; of the discoveries of 
radium and of the X-ray, of the Walter Reed conquest of yellow fever, of Marconi's 
first radio message, and of the Wright brothers’ victory in the air; of the Chicago 
World's Fair, and of the American and European expositions which followed; and of 
the unveiling of the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor; and of the opening of 
the Court for International Arbitration at the Hague. All these proved fruitful topics 
for magazine articles. There was a marked increase in the number both of magazines 
and of readers — helped by a trend toward lower prices and by the excitement of 
“muckraking” (so named by our strenuous, rough-riding President, who was himself 
a leading object of interest in that period). There are twenty-three chapters in the 
“running history” of this volume, each chapter affording a subject approach to social 
history. 

am not be inappropriate to remind ourselves that this twenty-year period saw the 
birth of both the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and of the William 
and Mary Quarterly. 
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The reference value of the vast amount of factual information compressed into this 
volume is readily apparent. Over twenty-nine hundred magazines are carefully 
identified. That the book is readable, that it does not descend into a morass of cata- 
loguing detail, has been achieved by the author's lively handling of his material, his 
shrewd comments, his delightful turns of phrase. There is lift also in the reproduc- 
tion of the original illustrations —the food and drug advertisements, the bicycling 
costumes, the Gibson Girl. 

The thirty-four monographic “sketches” have special reference value, and their reach 
extends well beyond the 1885 to 1905 limitation. Only two of the thirty-four maga- 
zines thus given special treatment (The Chap-Book, 1894-1898, and The Rolling 
Stone, 1894-1895) both began and ended their careers within those dates. The 
longest biography — and perhaps the most effective section of the whole volume — 
is that of The Saturday Evening Post (1821 — current). That the present work, is- 
sued May 4, 1957, was carefully brought up to date is evidenced by the notice of the 
termination in January of this year of Collier's (1888-1957) and of The Woman's 
Home Companion (1874-1957). 

The first volume of this massive series was published by the Appleton Company in 
1930. In an introductory note it was stated that there had then been ten years of 
preparation. Since some of the data earliest collected is stil] useful for the “sketches,” 
that means for this fourth volume an accumulation of apparatus assembled under 
single direction during thirty-seven years. The author must look back with wry amuse- 
ment at his 1930 statement in the Introduction to the first or 1741-1850 volume that 
there would follow a second volume covering the remaining period, from 1850 on. 
By 1938 the Harvard University Press had taken over the series, and in that year 
issued volumes two (1850-1865) and three (1865-1885) — to which were awarded 
a Pulitzer Prize. Continuing the treatment by use of a twenty-year span, there will 
be a sixth volume needed to bring the date to 1945. Long live Frank Luther Mott! 


Harry CLEMoNs 
University of Virginia Library 


The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564-1860. By 
Grorce C. Groce and Daviw H. Wattace. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. xxvii, 759 pp. $15.00. 

Tuis monumental book is a rich mine of basic information for all students of the 

rise and development of art in America. To say that it supersedes all previous bio- 

graphical dictionaries of artists in this country is a gross understatement, for it is not 
limited to those working in a single field, such as painting or engraving, but includes 
painters, sculptors and engravers, lithographers, cutters of cameos and silhouettes, and 
in this widely inclusive survey it lists between ten and eleven thousand artists, seven 
times as many as have appeared in any single earlier publication. A great number of 
these artists were inconspicuous persons of minor importance, here recorded for the 
first time, but their work was significant for the period and locality in which they 
lived, and was a manifestation of the search for expression in some form of beauty. 

The book is admirably planned. The Introduction outlines its scope, the various 
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sources from which its information has been drawn, and the way to use it. The 
biographical summaries give succinctly the name, dates, and locality of each artist, the 
type of work produced, and the most significant facts of his career, so far as they have 
been discovered, followed by reference to the sources of information about him, if the 
inquirer wishes to investigate further. There are of course hundreds of individuals of 
whom little more is known than that they once existed, but at least that fact is re- 
corded. There is no attempt to assess the value or importance of the work of any 
individual artist. The concluding section of the book is a “Key to Citations and 
Sources,” a report of an incredibly wide and detailed search for information, in itself 
of great value. 

The compilers modestly disclaim finality or complete accuracy for their work, and 
time and use will no doubt disclose errors and omissions, but this writer can report 
that he has checked the account of a number of obscure artists with whose work he 
has some acquaintance and has found them in every case al] that could be desired. 

One of the most important aspects of this great book will be to make writers on 
art more aware than many of them have been of the contribution to our national 
culture made by a great number of these minor artists. Writers on art in both England 
and America have in the past concentrated their attention on a comparatively few 
celebrated figures, hardly conscious of the existence of scores of less conspicuous 
artists who nevertheless were capable of work of good quality. But Lely, Kneller, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough certainly did not paint all the thousands of 
English portraits dating from their respective periods, most of which were the work 
of men whose very names have been forgotten. Similarly in this country, the attention 
paid to such painters as Copley, Stuart, or Chester Harding has until recently tended 
to obliterate the memory of the many others whose success was on much more modest 
levels. Hereafter no competent writer can afford to overlook the cultural plateau 
from which the more conspicuous peaks arose. 

This volume should be placed in every library of importance, for it will be a work 
of highest authority in its field for decades to come. It is a great achievement for its 
authors, and for the New-York Historical Society which has sponsored it through the 
long years devoted to its preparation. And the Yale University Press is no less to be 
congratulated on its perfection in the art of bookmaking. 


Henry Foote 
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